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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


sniniedipiaiiane 
HE Prince of Wales, in spite of pain above the left hip, which 

on Wednesday produced feverishness, was, up to Friday at 
noon, doing well. SirJ. Paget, however, had not left Sandringham. 








As we go to press, the following letter from the Queen to her 
people has been published. It is addressed nominally to the 
Home Secretary. It is a most natural, unaffected, and therefore 
touching “‘ thank you”: —‘* The Queen is very anxious to express 
her deep sense of the touching sympathy of the whole nation on 
the occasion of the alarming illness of her dear son, the Prince of 
Wales. ‘The universal feeling shown by her people during 
these painful, terrible days, and the sympathy evinced by 
them with herself and her beloved daughter, the Princess 
of Wsles, as well as the general joy at the improvement in 
the Prince of Wales’s state, have made a deep and lasting 
impression on her heart which can never be effaced. It was 
indeed nothing new to her, for the Queen had met with the same 
sympathy when just ten years ago a similar illness removed from 
her side the mainstay of her life, the best, wisest, and kindest of 
husbands. The Queen wishes to express at the same time on the 
part of the Princess of Wales her feelings of heartfelt gratitude, 
for she has been as deeply touched as the Queen by the great and 
universal manifestation of loyalty and sympathy. The Queen 
cannot conclude without expressing her hope that her faithful 
subjects will continue their prayers to God for the complete 
recovery of her dear son to health and strength.” 


Prince Bismarck has published the despatch to Count Arnim, 
transmitted on the 7th inst., in which he complained of the 
acquittal of Tonnelet and Bertin, two Frenchmen accused of mur- 
dering German soldiers. The despatch is written in the haughtiest 


tone, the Chancellor declaring that if France in future refuses to | 


hand over’ persons so accused, he shall seize hostages, or ‘* have 
recourse to still more extreme measures,” if only to avoid that 
resort to the /ex ‘ulionis, now rendered impossible ‘“ by the high 


moral culture and the sense of honour and justice which are pecu- | 


liar to the German people.” He declares that Germany was 
attacked last year without provocation, yet, nevertheless, the 
exasperation of the French ‘because we have victoriously defended 
ourselves ” is so great that he may be compelled to inquire into the 
defensive strength of the positions occupied by German troops,— 
that is, we imagine, to occupy more departments. ‘The better 
educated French, the Bar, and the jurors all share, he adds, this 
unjust exasperation. We have commented elsewhere on this re- 


France, only alleges that the soldiers of the German Army have 
committed as many acts of violence as the French, which may be 


| true, but is no excuse for a Court of Justice,—which cannot give a 


right of reprisal. We dare say German soldiers under the circum- 


| stances might be shot in England, but the shooters would be hanged. 


It is clear, however, that the press sees the necessity of submission 
for the time, and will abstain from irritating satires, which France 
is wrong in issuing and Germany wrong in fretting about. 


There was an absurd paragraph in the Morning Post of Thurs- 
day, false on its very surface, to the effect that the United States 
were putting in a claim before the Geneva arbiters likely to amount 
to something like five hundred millions sterling, claiming for 
indirect consequences of the Alabama's and her consorts’ depreda- 
tions in the shape of a greatly prolonged war, and so forth. 
|In point of fact, the Treaty would never have been agreed 
to, if the United States had not expressly waived what 
they (somewhat absurdly) held to be their right to claim 
compensation as a nation for the general and indirect conse- 
quences of the escape of the cruisers, and agreed to limit themselves 
to the direct loss of property due to that cause. The New York 
Times, in describing the gigantic ‘case’ laid before the tribunal 
at Geneva on bebalf of the United States, expressly admits this, 
—though we cannot help thinking that the statement of griev- 
ances in which the preparers of that case appear to have indulged, 
is very much beside the mark, and tinctured with irrelevant com- 
plaint. It is said to extend to 480 pages, to go into a great many 
matters on which the tribunal bas no power to decide, and to 
make accusations which cannot possibly be proved, and which 
are, therefore, decidedly undignified. However, the practical 
point of the New York Times’ statement is that the losses to 
individuals caused by the escape of the Alabama and all the other 
cruisers is as yet estimated at about 14,000,000 dollars (say 
£2,800,000), without interest, which they wish to calculate, as re- 
gards any compensation granted at 7 per cent. from 1st July, 1863, 
which they consider a fair date from which to reckon the losses 
taken on an average. As the Alabama herself did not escape till 
the 29th July, 1862, this rather cool suggestion places what we 
may call the centre of gravity of the losses within eleven 
mouths of the first possibility of loss,—though notoriously 
some of the heaviest losses were due to the Shenandoah, 
which escaped very near the end of the war,—and does not 
seem to us very reasonable. As a matter of fact, we expect 
and hope to pay for the devastations of the Alabama herself, which 
we ought to have chased with our own Navy rather than allow to 
go on in her illegal career; but we doubt very much indeed if 
there will be the ghost of a case for the losses caused by any 
other vessel. 


We are glad to perceive that Mr. Childers was well enough to 
address his constituents on Thursday at Pontefract, but his re- 
| covered strength is almost the only interest of his speech. He, of 
' course, praised the conduct of the Ministry during past sessions, 
| especially with respect to Ireland and education, defended their 
| foreign policy, and boldly declared that he had no apology to 
| make for their Naval administration, because it needed none. 
| He, however, avoided all the ** burning questions ” of that depart- 
ment, and confined himself to a vigorous refutation of the charge 
that he had cruelly discharged too many dockyard-men. Nearly 





CAL 








markable paper. but would here supply one omission in the des- | four-fifths of them, 4,600 men, were discharged in the five months 
patch. Prince Bismarck says Germany has ‘‘ victoriously defended succeeding February, 1868, by the ‘Tories. Mr. Childers believed 
herself.” Quite true; and Germany has besides taken two French | there was plenty to do yet in the way of reform without revolution, 
provinces and a tribute of £12,000,000 a year for ever. May not | and instanced better management in the property of the Church, 
these additional acts be among the causes of French irritation? | life peerages, easy and cheap transfer of land, swifter and more 
ee | economical methods of government, and the Ballot, as improve- 

The French papers all take the same tone about Prince Bis- ments he should desire to see introduced. 


marck’s despatch, one of angry resignation to superior force. | Z 
None of them clearly acknowledge what M. Thiers at once| Mr. Secretary Fish has addressed and published a despatch to 


acknowledged in his opening speech, that the life of a foreigner | Mr. Curtin, United States’ Minister at St. Petersburg, which 
present in France by treaty ought to be respected as much as that | is, we suspect, a curiosity among diplomatic documents. It pro- 
ofa Frenchman. Even the Debats, the most ‘‘serious” paper in | fesses to be an account of the reasons which induced President 
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Grant to request M. Catacazy to quit America, and is really a | tional amendments can be carried without a two-thirds’ majoriy 
formal charge against him of having stirred up a party against or 136 votes. y; 
the Washington Government ; of having accused the President of 
corruption in presenting the ‘‘ Perkins’ claim ” against the Russian 
Government; of ‘‘ having made himself busy in season and out of 
season to obstruct” the Alatama Treaty ; and of having, when asked 
for explanation, told a good many deliberate falsehoods, denying, for 


[December 30, 1871, 





| Mr. Jacob Bright proposes to get rid of the House of Lords 
rather by starvation than by abolition. He thinks the best plan 
of reforming them would be never to create a new peerage in the 
place of those which die out,—never to strengthen the House of 
Lords by putting an able man in it, but rather to leave it ag 


example, that he wrote articles which he did write. We must 


leave the personal charges till M. Catacazy replies, but we have 
noticed the curious failure of Russian diplomacy in America else- | 


where, and have here only toadd that the Government of St. 
Petersburg seems, on the whole, to be sustaining M. Catacazy. 


The St. Petersburg journals are instructed to say the dispute is 
‘personal merely,” and M. Catacazy was ordered to present the 


Grand Duke Alexis at a reception at the White House, said to 
have been in consequence ‘ most chilly.” 


The Paris correspondent of the Times has done what we wish all 
newspaper correspondents would condescend to do,—he has sent the 
Budget of the country to which he is accredited in ‘‘ dry figures,” 
arranged ina table, and without comment. Consequently, itis intelli- 
gible, as far as it goes. It appears that the ordinaryrevenue of France 
for 1872 will be £97,174,500, and the total expenditure, including 
everything, local as well as general, £109,438,000, leaving a defi- 
ciency of £12,263,500 to be made up by new taxes. Reductions 
have been made, particularly one of £2,809,800 on public works, 
but £3,025,100 have been added to the Ministry at War, and the 
total of the enormous sum is thus expended :— 








Interest and Dead Weight ........sseecessseeee £44,393,500 
NN ibiseneddaewesdddvasscutetceindveneseascies - +. 18,002,000 
BNL sds ccudgusdinacessecscarvnsicnadiercicsosciee . 5,906,700 
NN cdivareniebaievtictsevnvidiccsstaunssesiatoved ‘ 1,343,000 
NNN onciciaisivoisadescaococcaescorues m 499,400 
MUI hikissncscuess Lc ecmceneuies scinuatimiadieds 5,975,300 
MND od cnidieisoaniveuiuavousees papanseesasae . 811,600 
Education, Worship, and Art ......ss0..ceeeeee 8,815,500 
Agriculture and Commerce ...........cceeesee 642,400 
ON aicssiidudinsivcensinvonontnescosects . 5,225,000 
INES BRU ccdccvdccaveenboiussycacvencye 9,533,500 
IE Sevsentiscchesincéucepsomnmaxcsivocates 12,825,000 
SONNE GOE scccsscsssssressesescssssees pkieaneietoa ‘a 465,100 
Le eee £109,438,000 


The French Assembly has rejected the project of a general 
Income-tax, after a speech from M. Thiers described as a splendid 
one. It was certainly most effective, the Right and Left listening 
with equally rapt attention, but to Englishmen it is not very 
clear. M. Thiers’ impression seems to be that property and wages 
should bear in the gross about the same taxation,—an idea in 
which the majority of Englishmen will agree. He asserts that the 
normal taxation of France just establishes this equilibrium, and 
he will not disturb it by taxing the rich solely on account of their 
riches. They pay their half already. But he does not define in 


the least what he means by the wealthier classes, and forgets alto- | 


gether that he is adding £24,000,000 to indirect taxes paid by 
all. If by the wealthier classes he means people with more than | 
£150 a year he has reason on his side, but if he includes among 
them all owners of land, then the ‘ rich” are escaping unfairly. | 
A peasant with acres, without an income-tax, may pay through 
the contribution foncitre, or land-tax, as we call it, as much as a 
rentier with £1,000 a year. As he estimates this contribution at 
£12,000,000 a year, and reckons it in the taxation on property, he 
must include the peasant among the wealthy,—a most unfair pro- 
ceeding, indirect charges pressing on him quite as heavily as on a 
man in receipt of weekly wages. 


The situation in Austria is a singular one, and not very easily 
intelligible. The Reichsrath contains 202 members, and one-half | 
plus one is essential to a quorum, without which the machine | 
cannot work. The great object, therefore, of the Constitutional 
or German party is to obtain 102 seats, and of the Federalists to 
defeat this design. According to the figures given by the Vienna 
correspondent of the Times, the Germans expected 117 without the 
Galicians; but they have lost Bohemia, and have therefore only 
102, which allows no margin for the absence of even one member. 
It is necessary, therefore, to conciliate the Galicians, and the 
Emperor, in his speech on opening the Reichsrath on Thursday, 
personally promises them any terms ‘ confined to that province ” 
and “consistent with the unity of the Empire.” The Galicians 
have accordingly voted the Budget for three months, and there 
are as yet 119 members in the House. The Emperor promises a 
host of domestic improvements, especially liberal ecclesiastical 
bills, but until it is known that the Galicians will come to terms 
no offer is of much importance. Even if they do, no Constitu- 





'tendency of the proposal will be towards 


| evasive,—excepting only a proposal which 


| Scripture and the Lord’s Prayer. 
| mission to orthodox clergymen to express indirectly a belief in the 


narrow and unintellectual as may be. ‘This is a somewhat 
Mephistophelean suggestion, and even for Mr. Jacob Bright's pur. 
pose it has this defect, that like almost all great natural changes 
it demands an enormous expenditure of time before it can take any 
real effect in diminishing the strength of the House. And, in the 
meantime, we may, as Mr. Jacob Bright himself admits, haye any 
| number of wholesome minor reforms delayed, as the University 
Tests’ Abolition Act was delayed, for a generation or go, through 
| the obstinacy of the Lords. If we understand him rightly, Mr, 
| Jacob Bright thinks that a statute preventing the creation of any 
| new peer would all but extinguish the House in about 150 years, 
| —in which, we suspect, he is quite wrong, peerages descending to 
| heirs-general having, for instance, no tendency to die out. But 
| granting the hypothesis, when an enthusiastic and bitter Radical 
‘like Mr. Jacob Bright proposes a remedy which may operate g 
cure in 150 years at smallest, sober observers will be disposed to 
infer that the House of Peers has not much to fear from Radical 
public opinion. Somebody must have been throwing a wet 
blanket on Mr. Jacob Bright's zeal. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury is about to propose to Convo- 
cation several very considerable changes in the regulations of the 
Church,—changes which are intended to make the services more 
‘* elastic,” ée., less uniform, more subject to accommodation to 
the wants of the people and the views of the officiating clergy. 
It is proposed to make the Morning Prayer separable even on Sun- 
days from the Litany and the fragment of the Communion Office 
always read with it,—a very sensible reform, which is very 
much needed; indeed in cases where the whole Communion 
is celebrated at a different hour, as is now common enough, there 
is something like a ‘ vain repetition’ in the re-celebration of about 
half of it with a heterogeneous service. Then, again, it is pro- 
posed to permit the clergyman to compile a third short service at 
his own discretion out of the Prayer-Book, when it has received 
the sanction of the bishop, —a liberty which we suspect that those of 
| them who hold children’s services, very frequently take now with- 

out asking the bishop's permission. 





| 








The Communion Office, too, may, according to the proposal, be 
shortened by the omission of various parts, including even the 
Ten Commandments, with the Bishop’s permission,—a consider- 

able innovation; but it is not, apparently, proposed to give 
power to omit the Fourth Commandment and leave the other 
nine,—we wish it were. ‘Then there is a proposal to add 
‘to the rubric about the reading of the Athanasian Creed 
| some explanation equivalent to saying that anybody may 
understand the damnatory clauses just as he pleases,—with a 


|‘ not,’ for instance, inserted at discretion. On the whole, the 


greater liberty, and 
will be good,—though, like all Anglican compromises, rather 
is suggested, giving 
the clergyman discretion to substitute,—we are not quite sure 
whether for the whole Burial Service, or for the prayer abont the 
‘sure and certain hope of resurrection,’—a few sentences from 
That would be a direct per- 


damnation of those at whose burial they were assisting. 





Mr. Ayrton has found a new and formidable antagonist. 
Those ‘* children of this world,” the Common Council, are at 
least as wise in their generation as those ‘‘children of light,” 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and foreseeing reform ia the 
distance, are inclined to make to themselves friends of that 
‘‘mammon of unrighteousness,” London public opinion. 
The Board has bought Hampstead Heath, so the Council 
proposes to buy Epping Forest, and every other open space 


it can afford. Its idea, according to Mr. Nelson, City 


| Solicitor, is to surrender its right of metage on corn, which pro- 


duces £15,000 a year, to make metage voluntary, and to abolish 
deputy-meters, who cost the trade £25,000 more, and replace both 


| by a tax of a farthing a cwt. on corn, yielding only £7,000 a 


year, with which it will buy the parks. Surrender £15,000 to get 
£7,000! At first sight this beats Ballantine; but we rather 
suspect voluntary metage will be found to be involuntary, being & 
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and will be dearer than before, the plan thus adding at | Joseph Lemettre, whose seven years’ strange history of crime 
revenue and the City popularity. We do not object, | we commented on last week, has been found guilty by a 
though Mr. Ayrton, it would seem, does. If the City makes itself | unanimous jury, condemned to death, and will be shortly 
popular by making London healthy and happy, may the City grow executed. He heard his own sentence, just as he has executed 
fat! Let us give it Bethnal Green, just to begin with, and see that of so many others, without exhibiting any emotion. 
qhat it will do with that present ! | He appears to have struck everybody at the trial by the 

frank, simple, gentle air which has proved so serviceable a 


There appears to be a special interest felt at Cambridge about veil to him so long, but his defence was not even ingenious; he 


December 3), 1871.] 





convenience, 
once to the City 


the education of women. Not only have the managers of the charged the guilt, in one case at least, quite at haphazard, on a 

man who was proved to have been at the time 3,000 leagues from 
France, and when this was shown to him, he only replied that ‘he 
The complete absence of any air of 
anxiety about the man from the beginning to the end of his career 
is perhaps the most striking feature in it. Is it possible that in 
Lemettre the source of crime was not so much the presence of 


Hitchin College for Women provided their professorial teaching 
from Cambridge, and given notice of their inteution to move to | 
the immediate neighbourhood of Cambridge as soon as may be; 
put at Cambridge itself a strong Committee has been formed, | 
quite independent of the managers of this College, to provide | 
special lectures for women, and a special residence for lady 


'was not aware of that.” 


strong passions, as the complete absence of all the restraining 
| affections, rendering him so indifferent to the happiness and love 
of others that he murdered them without scruple fora convenient 
sum of money, but rendering him also almost quite as indifferent 
his own danger and fate ? 


students, to which it has added the offer of three or four exhibi- 
tions from various sources, of which one of £40 per annum, one 
of £30, one of £25, and one of £20 will be awarded for the suc- 
cessful candidates in examinations to be held in July next. Miss | 

A. J. Clough presides over the house opened for the residence of | to 
women coming from a distance to study in Cambridge, and there | sense tecigisiemennaani 
are already five or six members of it; the terms being £20 per| * Anglicanus” writes to the 7imes of last Saturday to sum up the 
term (of eight weeks), and only £15 for women who are intended | contributions of the past year to the question as to the adaptation 
for teachers. Lectures (chiefly intended to prepare women for of the Athanasian Creed to the purposes of our English worship. 
the Cambridge examination for women over the age of 18) have | He borrows, apparently from Canon Swainson, the criticism that 
been delivered in Cambridge to from 70 to 100 students during the a more accurate retranslation, while it would soften one of the 
last term, and they are, of course, to be continued this term. Mr. | objectionable clauses, would greatly aggravate another ; from Mr. 


H. Sidgwick, of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, who appears to be 
the mainspring of the scheme, will furnish all necessary informa- 
tion on its details. 


might not have been wiser to give the exhibitions to the Charlemagne’s adviser, Alcuin, in 800 A.D. ; 
| himself reminds the readers of the 
| copal Church has dispensed with this Creed, and invites our Church 


Hitchin College, which is certainly the completest and most im- 
portant attempt to improve women’s education, the solid 
success of which would be an unspeakable benefit to women. 
this, however, the Cambridge educational reformers are themselves 
the best judges, and it is possible that the more there are of in- 
dependent demands for help of this kind, the more they will be 


responded to. 


The Londoners did not enjoy their new Statute Holiday, Box- 
ing Day, very much. ‘The shopkeepers almost universally obeyed 
it, but the weather was dreary beyond expression, all drizzle and 
slush, and the people either kept indoors, or stood about looking 
sad. Thousands drank at home, and thousands fuddled themselves 
abroad, and the police-sheets were full of drunk and disorderly 
cases. We have often doubted if Englishmen enjoy holidays, and 
this one certainly was a failure. 
affected the pantomimes. 
as dreary as the cvening—hardly a laugh to be had out of it per 
hour—and in the descriptions of the remainder we have read, 
there seems very little suggestive of amusement. One man at 


the Princess's seems to have got an idea, a Darwinian world | 


with the beasts hunting Man, which may be good if it is well 
done ; but for the rest, writers, scene-painters, and carpenters, 
seem slightly used up, while, to the despair of mankind, every 
harlequinade seems to have been full of ‘Tichborne. 


signed by a great many very eminent medical 
ws, Mr. Bask, Sir Henry Holland, Sir W. 


A memorandum 
men,—Dr. Bur: 
Fergusson, Sir .J 
king, Dr. Farre, and others equally eminent, —the purport of 
which is to protest against the indiscriminate recommendation of 
alcohol by medical men to their patients,—has been published in 


the Zimes. Its drift is to enforce the necessity of strictly limiting 
the quantities of alcohol to be prescribed by medical men, and to 


urge on them the duty of making the great danger of a too free 
use of it widely known among their patients. ‘The memorandum 
also expresses a strong opinion that the value of alcohol as an 
article of diet has been greatly over-estimated of late years, and 
oifers strony support to any legislative measure tending to diminish 
the general cons iuption of alcoholic drinks and to promote habits 
of temperance »» ‘The intemperance of the masses is a tremendous 
evil, with which surgeons and physicians have had little to do, 
—which they neither caused nor can hope to cure. But for the 
intemperance caused by their pleasant recommendations of agree- 
able remedies,— whether of alcohol or chloral,—to their patients 
in the middle classes, many of them are no doubt greatly respon- 
sible; and certainly they seem to us bound to prescribe not only 
exactly how much of these remedies should be taken, but when they 
should be abandoned, and to advise the leaving off with as much 
decision and authority as their administration. 


Of | 


The weather seems even to have 
The one we saw at Covent Garden was | 


mes Paget, Dr. Acland, Dr. Quain, Dr. Sieve- | 


Ffoulkes the evidence that the creed cannot be shown to have been 


| used in Europe before the ninth century, and his conjectural 
Our only doubt would have been whether it identification of the Creed with that furnished by Paulinus to 


; and * Anglicanus ” 
‘times that the American Epis- 


to follow her example ; that the Committee of Revision of the 
| Irish Church proposes to leave out the domnatory clauses; and that 
the present enforced use of the creed has been publicly disparaged 

by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Bishops of 

Winchester and St. David’s. Finally, we have only recently been 
| told, in an able joint letter from Mr. Joseph Crompton and Mr. 
| J. H. Hutton to the Daily News, that it is a moral scruple about 
| this creed, and this alone, which restrains some men, otherwise 
| willing and anxious to take orders in the English Church, from 
| devoting to it their services. Surely even a prudent and cautious 
| Church might take heart of grace, and dispense at once with—the 
enforced use at least—of so threatening, puzzling, repelling, and, 


‘let us add, so disrespectfully treated a formula. 


The New Zealand Parliament has read a severe law restricting 
the liquor trade for the second time. Under this bill no new house 
can be opened for the sale of liquor except on the written appli- 

' cation of one-third of the ‘‘ inhabitants” of the district, women as 
| well as men, adulteration becomes a penal offence, and the publican 
is held responsible for all losses sustained from persons under 
the influence of liquor. Parliament is evidently in earnest, 
but that last clause may prove an immense benefit to 
publicans. They will, of course, meet it by a defence 
association, with an insurance fund strong enough to resist or pay 
such claims, and add twice the insurance to the price of their 
liquor. They, moreover, will benefit by the prevention of com- 
petition. 

All kinds of telegrams have been issued this week, and denied 
on authority, about the Duke de Broglie, the French Ambassador 
in London. He has resigned, and has not resigned, and his resig- 
nation has not been accepted, and all kinds of things. The truth 
we believe to be that the Duc de Broglie, though he would not 
intrigue against the Republic, would argue against it; that, as a 
member of the Assembly, he is apt to influence the Right, not by 
speeches, but by epigrams ; and that some of his epigrams are 
singularly contemptuors. Lis attitude on one recent occasion 
induced Republicans to represent that his dismissal was necessary, 
and he, hearing of the trouble, placed his position at the service of 
the President. M. Thiers, who, to do him full justice, cares for 
France before anything® else, himself included, refused to accept, 
| or indeed to acknowledge, any such offer, and M. de Broglie, who, 

like all his set, is prejudiced but patriotic, and cares for France, 
remains. We must add that we have not the faintest authority 
| from anybody for this account, which, nevertheless, we believe to 
| be in essentials correct. 


Consols were on Friday 92) to 92§ ex. div. 
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1596 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S DESPATCH. 
T was, we believe, necessary for Prince Bismarck to write 
his masterful despatch to Count Arnim, on the murders 
of German soldiers by French Enrages, but the necessity 
was clearly accepted by him with something of satisfaction. 
We are all a little apt to forget that the great Chancellor is | 
not only a European personage, but a German Minister, | 
responsible first of all to an Emperor who is, before all things, 
a soldier ; and secondly, to a people who are, before all things, | 
sensitive to scorn. Just before the despatch was written, | 
both Emperor and people had been excited to fury by | 
the acquittal of Tonnelet, on the defence put forward | 
for him by Maitre Lachaud. The great advocate, de- | 
spairing apparently of resisting the evidence, which showed | 
that Tonnelet had murdered a German soldier without special | 
provocation, boldly pleaded that the presence of a German 
in the street visibly as a conqueror was provocation enough, 
that the accused was guilty mainly of a perfervid rage of patriot- 
ism. This defence, natural enough in an advocate, but utterly 
worthless, except as a plea in extenuation, was, we are told, 
accepted by the judge, and certainly accepted by the jury, who 
pronounced a verdict of acquittal. They, in fact, held that 
Tonnelet in killing a German soldier had only killed a danger- 
ous wild beast, and several journalists openly supported them 
in that view. No army in the world would bear 
this, or hear that such an act had remained unavenged 
without an excitement very dangerous to discipline; 
and the German soldier, although no doubt especially 
well disciplined, is also especially sensitive to wrong. The 
Emperor, representing as he does Army feeling as well as 
Army views, was compelled to act, and to act with a vigour and 
hauteur sufficient to soothe once more the aroused military 
pride of his vast forces. He was the more compelled, because 
the sentiment of the Army was shared by the whole people, 
which writhes to a degree Englishmen cannot understand under 
French contempt, and which saw in the entire incident one more 
proof, not of French hatred—that they could allow for—but 
of French scorn, scorn as of men for wild animals, or of 
civilized men for savages. The whole people was calling 
through the Press for satisfaction, the Army was furious, the 
Emperor was resolved, the French were hopelessly in the 
wrong—for even granting the French charge of German 
“atrocities,” a charge not proved, there can be no excuse for 
a Court holding wilful murder to be an innocent act, 
assassination even in war being a high criminal offence—and 
Prince Bismarck had to speak out, and being Prince Bismarck 
spoke out, loudly, haughtily, in the tone of the master he deems 
himself to be. His despatch may be criticized in detail to any 
extent, but its essential meaning is that Frenchmen are not yet 
free, that they must do justice to Germans, and that if they 
refuse they will be made to do it by undisguised military force. 
The Generals will secure their men’s safety by seizing hostages, 
‘‘ or even more extreme measures ;” and the statesmen will take 
care, under pretext of securing the treaty, to make the treaty 
as onerous as possible. 

There is no need of any other explanation of the despatch 
than that we have given, for its incidental expressions of re- | 
sentment at the tone of the French Press, undignified as 
Englishmen and Americans think them, are natural enough on | 
the Continent, where written denunciation is always accepted | 
as deliberate insult, and especially in Germany, where an edu- 
cated military brotherhood, elated at once by victory and by a 
consciousness of haying deserved it, feels the language of the | 
French journalists, sometimes merely bitter, sometimes inex- 
eusably brutal, like a reiterated challenge; but there is 
another explanation to be added. A good many symptoms 
serve to show that Prince Bismarck and the four or five 
princes and soldiers who form, as it were, his Council, would | 
not be grieved if the despatch did irritate France to madness | 
and provoke a premature explosion. Speaking merely as | 
careful observers, and without special information of any | 
kind, we are inclined to suspect that they suspect France, 
her Government as well as her people, of designing war before | 
the indemnity is fully paid and the six departments evacuated. 
They hear of course all or nearly all that passes in France, 
they are informed of the deep passion which animates all 


| 


| 
| 
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classes, and makes them, if they suspect a questioner of want 
vf sympathy, unable to speak upon the subject; and they sce 
that granted such an idea, M. Thiers is advancing to his-end 


with immense energy and skill. 


. . . . ai, 
public works which can wait, and increased the military bud et 
by three millions sterling a year; has demanded and will 
receive eight millions sterling under the name of a Sinkin 
Fund, which, whether he intends it or not, can be turned } 
a single vote into a Campaign Fund; has refused th, 
universal service which the Assembly desires, because he 
wants men at once—for the maintenance of internal order he 
says—has developed instead of abolishing the substitute 
system, so as to keep old soldiers in the ranks—he said this 
himself in his ‘ President’s”” speech—has set the factories 


‘at Bourges and elsewhere energetically in motion, and has 


issued very strict orders about espionnage. All these acts are 
natural enough when the facts are considered,—the temper of 
M. Thiers, his belief in military organization, and his re. 
ported conviction that the result of the late campaign was 
partly an accident, the result of unreadiness, and may all be 
interpreted as part of a long scheme for rehabilitating France: 
but then also they all point to a strong desire that the re 
habilitation should be quick. Prince Bismarck, his master 
and his colleagues see these things, and see them with eyes 
very different from those of Englishmen, who remember 
Sedan and the shocking scenes preceding it, described by 
Captain Jeannot, with much more vividness than they 
remember Gravelotte, and the half-hour during which the 
old soldier who now sits on Charlemagne’s throne thought 
his Pomeranians might be swept away. Germans remember, 
for they suffered, and know that if France were rehabilitated 
in reality, if she found a General—and Macmahon, Chanzy, 


| and Faidherbe can lead armies—the struggle might again be 


a terrible one. The Germans just now despise the French, 
but that is not the tone of their great Generals, who have 
never, we believe, in any pamphlet, or article in the Military 
Gazette, or proclamation, treated them as other than formid- 
able foes crippled by indiscipline,—or, as we suspect is the truth, 
by a discipline inconsistent with the national genius, which 
desires to level everything but capacities. It is quite possible 
that men who see every day proof of the marvellous resources 
of France, who know how formidable she can be in the field, 
and who regard their own men—the stakes in so terrible a 
game—with hearty affection, may not be reluctant, may half 
wish to see France commit, out of temper, the terrible 
error of renewing the struggle soon. That Prince Bismarck 
plans this we doubt, or rather we disbelieve. He may 
be unaware of that strange stratum of caution, patience, 
almost timidity, that underlies the French character, that gives 
authority so much power, and makes Frenchmen in business the 
“safest,” in a City sense, of all mankind; but he is too great 
a statesman to gamble, or to blind himself to the first truth 
of history, that war with a whole people cannot be reduced to 
a certainty except by risking sacrifices at least equivalent to 
any conceivable gains. An invasion of Germany with Metz 
untaken would be an enterprise for a Napoleon, and a 
Napoleon believed to be infallible in war, and there is 
no such man in France, and Prince Bismarck is scarcely 
likely by a new march to Paris to abandon such a vant- 
age ground. But though he would not plan such a con- 
tingency, he would encounter it, and he risks it in publishing 
despatches like these all the more readily because they make 


his home policy easy and his government virtually uncontroll- 
| able. 


If France is going to try again, what is the use of 
worrying or impeding the men who have proved themselves so 
competent, or touching the system which has so succeeded ? 
Even Englishmen would reason thus, they did so reason under 
Pitt ; and to England war means expense and not invasion, di- 
minished comfort and not requisitions. Germans who know 
what invasion means draw the syllogism instinctively, and on 
the slightest sign of war suspend alike social reform and 
political opposition. The political advantage of a state of 
‘‘tension” between France and Germany is, we fear, far too 
keenly felt in Berlin. 


MR. BRAND AND THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


T is now plainly announced that Mr. Gladstone’s choice for 
the next Speaker has fallen upon Mr. Brand; and as we 





‘said last week, apart from the unfortunately close relations in 


which he has stood to one of the two great political parties, 
we should have nothing at all to object. We should venture to 
doubt, indeed, whether the character of Mr. Brand's mind has 
been cast in quite the legal mould desirable for such an office,— 
whether distinctions of an apparently purely formal character 
would have their full interest and weight for a politician trained 
like him in the most immediately and narrowly practical of all 


He has cut down the | political offices. But if we are a little disposed to doubt on this 
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still this would weigh little with us as against the great | England can you see the Representative system fairly de- 
n that he unquestionably raised the tone and veloped, and that there is no more wise, more digni- 
character of the duties of the political Secretary to the | fied, more self-respecting body than the House of Com- 
Treasury, and vacated the office of Liberal Whipper-in more | mons; that “the House is wiser than its wisest members,”’ 
esteemed and trusted on both sides of the House than he was | and that sufficient experience will teach any nation in the 
when he assumed it. If any man who had filled this office for world how to make its representative Assembly what the House 
more than one-third of his whole Parliamentary career, cow/d | now is. How, then, if that House itself loses in repute and 
be the best choice for the Speakership of the House of Com- | dignity? How, if we should ever have the scenes of last 
mons, Mr. Brand may fairly claim the right to be that man. session not only repeated, but grossly exaggerated, by the 
But we confess we do think it a matter of the utmost | violence of class and party feeling? Would not such a result 
importance that at every fresh choice of a Speaker there | be one of the greatest of all blows to the very cause of 
should be an even increased, instead of diminished, tendency Parliamentary Government? Shovld we not soon enough see 
to look for guarantees of impartiality and of a Parliamen- | the effect in the increasing number of coups d'état and the 
tary reputation for impartiality, of a judicial mind and the | rapidly decreasing faith of the people themselves in the sacred- 
repute of a judicial mind; and we profoundly lament that at a | ness of the principle of self-government and of popular repre- 
time like the present we should deliberately make an “ ex- sentation? There are quite sufficient popular doubts already 
ceptional” appointment of a kind which, instead of contri- | as to the efficiency of the system of a national palaver, quite 
buting to make a wise precedent, we are carefully told before- | enough sneers, and from the popular side, at the waste of time 
hand must never be regarded as a precedent in future. “ It | and energy, and at the indifference to the real wants and needs 
js not to be denied,” says the Zimes, in apologizing for Mr. | of the poor, of which Parliaments are guilty, to render the 
Gladstone’s choice, ‘‘ that the selection of a member so closely | political future of Representative Government extremely 
jdentified with one side of the House to preside over the | doubtful, if once the great historical bulwark of the system, 
whole, should be regarded as an exception.” But is this the | the English House of Commons, were to lose credit. The 
time to make a deliberate exception to so plainly desirable | future of the Parliamentary system is indeed very closely 
a rule? Was there ever a time in which exceptional | bound up with the future of the House of Commons. 
appointments tending to break down the guarantees for; And who can doubt that the selection of Mr. Brand may 
the authority of the Speaker were more obviously dangerous ? | lead within very few Parliaments to a comparative indiffer- 
Have the last few sessions been of a kind to increase the ence to the prestige of the Speaker for judicial impartiality ? 
respect of the people of England for the forms and modes of | The keenness of rivalry in these matters is great. If one 
Parliamentary government? Has there ever been a period | Government pays its old political servants by such an appoint- 
when the disappointment with the unruliness and selfish | ment, another Government will not be disposed to waive its 
ness of class interests and occasionally, too, individual right to do the same, and we might soon see a steady degra- 
self-will, has been so freely and vigorously expressed? dation of the type of the Speaker. Under Mr. Brand, it is 
The sighs for new rules, for changes in some of the funda- | true, we shall certainly not see this ; but Mr. Brand’s appoint- 
mental practices of the House, fer new remedies against | ment may be the precedent for the appointment of a great 
private self-will, have all been expressions of a deep discon- | many less suitable men than Mr. Brand, men of the type of 
tent. The causes of discontent are not only likely to/ ordinary, though worthy party politicians, men like Mr. 
continue, but to increase. The working-class, which has not | George Glyn or Colonel Taylor, from whom, again, the descent 
yet succeeded in sending any of its own members into Parlia-| would be easy to men of whose bias and partiality there 
ment, and which has repeatedly shown the utmost jealousy of | would be as general a certainty as there now is of the Speaker’s 
the Parliamentary caste, is quite certain before long to | sobriety, fairness, and discrimination of judgment. We do not 


succeed in some few instances at least, and to watch | believethat popular and justly popular as Mr. Brand is, the Tories 





head, 


recommendatio 





with the most jealous vigilance the demeanour of the/ will be ab/e to feel as much confidence in the unconscious 
House and its officers towards its representative men. The | equity of Mr. Brand’s judgment, as they do in that of Mr. 
result will be a still greater press of business, a still larger | Evelyn Denison. But whether they do or not, it is undeniable 
number of delicate class questions, and a still more painful | that to disregard the very natural and wise dislike to take a 
susceptibility as to the mode of dealing with them. We shall | speaker from the class of men closely bound by recent official 
have, as we had last session, the number of the: speeches of ties to one side of the House, is to disregard an honourable 
some members carefully counted and contrasted with the | and most salutary scruple, which must, of course, be regarded 
number of the speeches of other members, and the most | as of less authority on any future occasion. After the 
likely of all results might be imputations on the Speaker's im- | great Reform Bill a sort of merit was made by the Whigs of 
partiality, firmness, and discrimination. Is it in such a time | continuing the former Speaker, though a Conservative, that 
as this that we think it unimportant to put into the mouths | he might initiate the new House into the old and dignified 
of malcontents the taunt, “What could you expect from a/ habits. When at last Sir C. Manners Sutton’s Tory pre- 
Whipper-in of Lord Palmerston’s and Lord Russell's, from Mr. | dilections were so publicly known that he became 
Gladstone’s right-hand man when Mr. Gladstone first ap-| unwelcome to the Liberals, and the choice fell on a strong 
peared as leader of the House of Commons ?”’ | Liberal, and even Radical, Mr. Abercrombie, the House 
And we must remember that the future of Parliamentary was assured that his judicial experience on the Scotch Bench, 
government all the world over, is in a very great measure ,—he had never been biassed by official life—would ensure 
bound up with the future of the House of Commons. Now, his strict impartiality. But even so, whether it was due to 
whenever any harsh criticism is made on the demeanour of | his decided party bias, or to other causes, he was hardly 
popular bodies in other parts of the world, the answer always thought a distinguished success, and after only four years’ 
is that failures may well be expected in the early days of a| tenure of the Speakership, was removed to the Upper House. 
Constitution or a history, that you cannot expect per-| Then the choice fell upon Mr. Shaw Lefevre (now Lord Evers- 
fection without experience, but that the case of the House ley), probably the best and ablest of recent Speakers, who 
of Commons shows how all this experience and training, if though a Liberal, was not a strong party man and not dis- 
carefully persevered in, will end. If the Assembly of New | qualified by official ties, so that all parties united in eulogy of 
York State gives a frank vote in favour of corruption; if the his long reign of eighteen years. On his retirement, Mr. 
Assembly of a Southern State is witness to a manslaughter or | Evelyn Denison was proposed, expressly on the ground of his 
murder; if even at Washington the House of Representatives | impartial position, as one who had long interested himself 
indulge in a screaming or slanging match, and one member in the private business of the House, and who was quite free 
canes another on the floor of the Senate; if government after from any official bias; indeed, as we mentioned last week, he 
government succeed each other in an Australian colony with | had proved his neutrality by voting against Mr. Abercrombie 
as much velocity as clash follows clash in a game at skittles; and his party, and in favour of a renewed term to Sir Charles 
if Nova Scotia beards the Dominion; if the Italian Parlia- | Manners Sutton in 1835. If after such precedents Parlia- 
ment is strangely indifferent to finance, and the Austrian Par- | ment selects for Speaker, no doubt one of the most distin- 
liament cannot be got to assemble for the wrath which indi-| guished and popular and high-minded of recent Liberal 
vidual elements of it feel at their helplessness against the | Whippers-in, but still an ex-whip who acted with Mr. Glad- 


o'‘hers; if the German Parliament is obsequious to the great 
Conqueror, if the French Parliament foams at the mouth 
with helpless rage against itself and its foes, and if the 
different parties in the Spanish Cortes intrigue against each 
other’s lives, the answer is always the same,—that only in 


| stone and some of his present colleagues no longer ago than in 
1866, it will unquestionably over-ride scruples which cannot 


be too carefully observed, and tend to break down one of the 
most important securities for the power and influence of the 
Tlouse of Commons. 
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PREMIER, LATE REBEL, 

TE called attention nearly four months ago* to the very 
\ able speech in which Mr. Gavan Duffy, Irish Roman 
Catholic, ex-rebel, ex-editor of the Nation, ex-exponent of the 
policy of Disestablishment and Tenant-right for Ireland, had 
inaugurated the Government, of which he is the pillar and the 
head, in the greatest of the Australasian Colonies, and we illus- 
trated the prompitude, the definiteness,the admirable perspicuity, 
as well as popular breadth of the policy,—in the whole of 
which, founded, as it was, on a compromise with protection, we 
could not, of course, concur,—which he had sketched out for 
his Cabinet in that first ministerial manifesto addressed to his 
constituents. We return to the subject because a late debate, 
—almost the closing debate of the session in the Victorian 
Legislature,—turns, in great measure, on the very point we were 
then anxious to bring out, the transmutation of the Irish rebel 
into the successful and trusted Premier who, during the four 
months of his ministry, has been continually and steadily gain- 
ing ground, till even his political enemies speak of him in debate 
as ‘ the most powerful minister that this colony has seen since 
we had Constitutional Government.” Nor do these remark- 
able words come from a man of little weight on the Opposition, 
side but from a weighty, cautious, legal-minded debater, Mr. 
Stephen, whose name is deservedly respected in England from 
the influence and honour gained for it by near kinsmen of his 
own, one of whom is now the legal representative of the 
British Government in the Council of India. This is how Mr. 
Stephen, member of the Opposition in the Victorian Parlia- 
ment, speaks of the Prime Minister’s progress in power and 
influence since he assumed office :—Mr. Duffy, remarked 
Mr. Stephen, had in the first instance formed an “ Omnium- 
Gatherum Ministry,” the members of which had “scarcely 
a single feeling in common,” beyond confidence. in the 
personal ability of their chief. “The Chief Secretary 
did not assume office as the representative of any party 
in the House, or because he was mainly instrumental 
in the defeat of the previous Ministry. He was placed 
in his present position apparently by accident, and for 
a long time his position was not viewed by the public or by 
the House as very secure. But any one must have seen that 
he has gradually been gaining the confidence of the House, 
though no one could anticipate that he would be able to retain 
office until the division which took place last night. Every 
one must feel after the result of that division that he has been 
adopted as the leader of the House, and that the House places 
the fullest confidence in him. . . . He may govern the country 
for many years, with all the strength which must be possessed 
by a gentleman who governs not by Parliamentary tactics, but 
by the mere force of genius, and by being at one with the senti- 
ments of the country...... Ido not hesitate to say that 
the present Chief Secretary is the most powerful Minister 
that this colony has seen since we have had Constitutional 
government.” Such is the estimate formed on the 18th 
October by an opponent who had assumed with all Victoria on 
the 18th June that Mr. Duffy’s Government was a mere 
fortuitous concourse of political atoias, without a chance of 
life and strength. Now, what are the qualities which had 
enabled Mr, Gavan Duffy to achieve this brilliant result in 
so short a space of time, and to defeat votes of no-confidence 
by majorities of two to one, in a Parliament chosen under the 
auspices of opponents, and in which at first it hardly appeared 
that he would have the remotest prospect of success? We 
may answer without hesitation, that it is precisely the very 
qualities which made Mr. Daffy, after being an Irish rebel in 
1818, an Irish Nationalist animated by all the enthusiasm 
which had previously stimulated his disloyalty, and sobered 
by all the experience derived from failure and keen observa- 
tion of the Irish causes of failure, in 1852, which make him 
the brilliant and trusted Premier of Victoria in 1571; and 
the truth of what we say is amply illustrated in the very debate 
to which we are now referring, a debate which turned chiefly 
upon the question of Mr. Duffy’s own personal loyalty to the 
British Government, and the doubts thrown upon it by the 
opening passages of his Irish career. 

The Parliamentary question at issue was whether or not Mr. 
Duffy had been respectful enough in a memorandum to the 
Governor, Viscount Canterbury, written by him in reply to that 
despatch of Lord Kimberley’s—to which we made some 
reference a fortnight ago—wherein our Colonial Secretary had 
disputed the power and right of the Australian Colonial 
Governments to arrange amongst themselves for intercolonial 
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| free-trade without relation to the Constitutional power of Great 
Britain to veto differential duties imposed upon the goods of Eng- 
land and of foreign countries which are not also imposed on the 
goods imported from other colonies. Lord Kimberley, though 
admitting that we have waived this right to be treated as favour. 
ably as other colonies in relation to the Dominion of Canada,—by 
way of concession to the principle of federation, —was disposed 
to insist on it in relation to the group of Australian colonies 
which are not as yet united by any such tie. Some of the 
other members of this. Australian group, while uniting, of 
course, with Victoria in protesting against any right of 
the Home Government to restrict the freedom of intercolonial 
trade if not extended to the mother country and to foreign 
countries, had agreed to a memorandum in which there were 
unseemly hits at the supposed wish of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern. 
ment to break up our Colonial Empire,—hits especially pointed 
at Mr. Gladstone himself. In this memorandum, Mr. Duffy, on 
| behalf of the Government of Victoria, declined to join, and 
it was imputed to him that he had thus declined from secret 
sympathy with the movement for breaking away from Great 
Britain, in other words, from the old disloyalty of temper. The 
Prime Minister accordingly produced a great etiect by declaring, 
and proving, that on the contrary, his motive had been a hearty 
loyalty, that he had declined expressly on the ground 
that he regarded Mr. Gladstone as the leader of the 
Liberal party not only in England, but in the world— 
‘in the universe”? was the exact expression he used, which 
may have been either p~:donable Irish hyperbole or the 
confession of a secret sympathy with the late Dr. Whewell 
as to the uninhabitable, or at least unpolitical character of 
the other planetary and solar worlds,—and as having done 
more to cement the British power and “ heal the wrongs of 
generations”’ than “any British statesman has ever done 
before.” In short, it came out in debate that Mr. Duffy, so 
far from wishing to break the tie between Great Britain and 
her colonies, was never so proud of it and so sanguine about it 
as at present, or so anxious to strengthen the hands of the 
Home Government by respectful and courteous consideration 
for their wishes and feelings ; but that not the less he held it 
part of his duty to the Empire, no less than to Australia, to 
insist firmly on the practical right of the Australian Colonies to 
make, without restriction from Home, such tariff arrangements 
amongst themselves as would most contribute to tleir harmony 
and to the progress of the scheme for federation. Ie was, how- 
ever, very careful to deny that he desired to refuse the mother 
country the right of binding the colonies by her treaties with 
foreign Powers; all he insisted on was that no treaty made 
by Great Britain with foreign Powers should interfere with 
the right of the various Australasian colonies to treat each 
other as if they were practically only counties in the same 
kingdom, 7. ¢., to trade with each other on any terms they 
chose to agree upon, without any regard to the most-favoured- 
nation clause or other stipulations in the forein treaties of 
Great Britain. Having thus clearly defined his exact position 
on the particular point at issue, Mr. Duffy, amid loud and 
general cheering, referred to the “rebellious” character with 
which his Memorandum had been charged, and the pride in 
that character which had been attributed to him. Ile vindi- 
eated eloquently the bitter wrath with which in 1847 Ivish pat- 
riots had witnessed the annihilation by famine within the little 
island of Ireland of ‘more men, women, and children than in- 
habit this island of Australia, though the country was pro- 
ducing ample food to save them all ;” spoke of the pride with 
which he recalled his associates, “(a band of generous 
young men” “my connection with whom I would not 
deny for anything that Parliaments or Sovereigns could 
give or take away,” and who, though subsequently scattered 
over the world, were recognized in every country they adopted 
as men of honour and capacity, deserving of respect and love, 
mentioning amongst others Meagher, who died a General of 
the United States after fighting a gallant fight for the country 
which had given him shelter, and Darcey M’Ghee, who, after 
uniting the various colonies of Canada in one federation, was 
followed to his grave by all the men of distinction in the country 
to which he belonged; and then he went on to tell how he himself 
had subsequently formed a party in the British Parliament for the 
very objects of the great reforms which Mr. Gladstone has just 
accomplished, and left that Parliament for Australia only when 
he saw that at that time all his efforts would be unavailing, 
Lord Palmerston having succeeded in breaking up their party 
by a system of official bribery of which he himself might have 
| had, if he would, an ample share, and ended by saying, amidst 
_the emotion of the House :—“ Sir, I cannot hope that my life 
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will be a long one. There are few men who have to look 


back upon more sins and shortcomings than I have ; but I 
may say this without fear, and indeed without impiety, that 
when 1 have to face the last eternal Judge, I shall not be 
afraid or ashamed to answer for my Irish career. I did what 
I believed best for the country and the people, without the 
slightest regard for its effect upon myself. And now I trust 
the Committee will forgive me for speaking on this subject ; 
I have never done so before ; but I am not going to be cowed 
or deterred from referring to that which I consider an honour 
and a distinction, the recollection of which I would not part 
with for anything earth could bestow.” 

The effect of this speech,—coming, as it did, from a minister 


who had already shown so much practical sagacity, promptness, | 


and clearness in defending his measures as to break up the 
Opposition into a very incoherent assortment of fragments,— 
in fixing the Parliamentary imagination of Victoria on 
Mr. Duffy’s personal enthusiasm and vigour of character, was 
remarkable. The censure moved by Mr. Fellows was rejected 
without a division, and a very great ascendancy was gained in 
a single stride by the Prime Minister over the mind of his 
Parliament. And not without reason. For, as we have before 
said, it was the very same qualities which, though then alloyed 
with more or less youthful indiscretion, but showing a steady 
tendency towards sagacious and reflective caution, had 
marked his early career in Ireland and in London, which now 
fitted him to deal with the imminent problem of drawing 
closer the relations of the Australian Colonies, and defining 
more exactly their relation to the Imperial authority and 
Parliament. 
interestedness which had made Mr. Duffy risk himself in a 
hopeless cause on its behalf, the power of discerning the 
difference between a dream and a practical hope which led 
him to exchange O’Connell’s barren policy for a genuine 
Parliamentary agitation for religious equality and a tenant- 
right law for Ireland, and the loyal devotion to his cause 
which rendered him insensible to the official ambitions by 
which others were drawn aside from that noble struggle, are 
precisely the kind of qualities which, when united as they now 
are to a keen and incisive intelligence for political detail, fit an 
Australian statesman for commencing the great constructive 
work before the Australian Colonies, and commencing it in a 
spirit at once fair and loyal to the British Government and 
firm on behalf of the local interests. There was in Mr. 
Duffy’s speech, and also in his action in reference to Lord 
Kimberley’s despatch, on the one hand that deep sense of colo- 
nial rights, colonial interests, and colonial self-respect, which is 
essential to any work of that kind; and on the other, that 
ready and generous sympathy with the temper of the Govern- 
ment at home which is needful to facilitate such an arrange- 
ment. He has the pride and enthusiasm which give a heart 
to local politics, and the imaginative sympathy which lend 


significance to Imperial politics ; and his early experience had | 


been an admirable school for both. We can only hope that it 
may be given to “ the most powerful minister that the colony 
has seen since it had constitutional government” to complete 


the great work he is beginning, and succeed in effecting for | 
Australia what his old friend and colleague, Darey McGhee, | 


effected for the Canadian Dominion. There is but one work 
in life for which he could be more fit, and that is very un- 
likely ever to be within the range of his political opportunities. 
But Mr. Gavan Duffy as Minister for Ireland in the Cabinet of 
Mr. Gladstone or of some premier of like-minded policy, might 
divert effectually all Irish popular enthusiasm from the cause of 
treason, and fuse at last the long-cherished political sympathies 
of the still far from United Kingdoms inan indissoluble identity, 





THE NEW DANGER OF TRUSTEES. 
JICE-CHANCELLOR MALINS has added a new horror 
of Trustees, which, as most Members of Parlia- 
's, will probably evoke an effectual effort for 
the immediate revision of the law. Hitherto trustees have 
imagined that, great as were their responsibilities and 
thankless as was their position, they were safe so long as 
they obeyed the directions of the will or other trust-deed. 
If the Testator chooses to believe in Confederate bonds, that 
is his affair, not his Trustees’, This, however, turns out not 
to be the case. Mr. John Palmer, by a will dated 1862, 
which came into operation on his death in 1864, bequeathed 
thirty-seven shares in the Birmingham Banking Company to 
four Trustees, instructing them to sell them “ immediately 
aiter his decease, or so soon after as the said Trustees 
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The passionate attachment to country, the dis- | 
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might see fit so to do, or as to the said Trustees should seem 


‘proper,’ and the Trustees, considering the shares valuable pro- 


perty, retained them till 1866. That they acted in good 
faith is acknowledged on all hands, but as this is an essential 


“point, we quote the ‘psissima verba of the Vice-Chancellor’s 


judgment, as given in the 7imes of Thursday, the 21st inst.:— 
“There appears to be no doubt that the bank was a well- 
established bank, that the shares were considered a good 
investment, that the Trustees acted not for their own personal 
benefit, but for what they considered the interests of the 
persons for whom they were Trustees. There is little doubt 
either that these persons would have acted in the same 


‘manner themselves, and would have been very angry with the 


Trustees if they had either sold the old shares or refused to 
take the new shares. Nor is there any doubt that the testa- 
tor considered the investment a good one. Indeed, he pointed 
it out to the Trustees as being the best investment which he 
Under these circumstances I am asked to hold these 
gentlemen responsible for the loss which has been occasioned, 
amounting altogether to £1,900. It is with great regret that 
I hold them liable to replace this sum, but I am compelled to 
do so.” In June, 1866, the Bank stopped, and being wound up 
by the Court of Chancery, the Trustees found that they had to 
make good calls of something less than £10 a share upon the 
loss. They paid the money out of the estate, but the heirs, 
with the usual spirit of legatees, who always regard a 
| Trust as a restriction and a Trustee as in some sort an enemy, 
‘sued for this money and obtained a decree, the Vice-Chancellor 
holding that the Trustees, though perfectly sincere in their 
belief in the Bank, in which indeed they had accepted new 
shares, had exceeded their discretion; that they were bound 
' to sell within a year, the proviso in the will exempting them 
| from responsibility only for a reasonable time, so as to avoid 
| forced sale. In other words, a Trustee who does not immedi- 
‘ately invest a Testator’s property in land or Consols, that is, 
| who does not cut its revenue in two, is as personally liable to 
| loss as if he were owner of the fortune, though, on the other 
jhand, he can gain nothing by enduring the risk. This 
liability covers him as long as he holds the bonds, is not 
mitigated by any discretion granted him in the will—unless 
| expressly intended to shield him, and shielding him is not the 
| Testator’s interest—is not lessened by the assent of the bene- 
‘ficiaries under the trust, and extends even to his executors, 
| who may be unconscious of the motives for the entire tran- 
'saction, and indifferent to anything but safety. No honesty 
'of purpose, no attention to the will, no legal advice can save 
| the ‘Trustee from a liability which may be ruinous, and which 
‘he never intended to assume. . 

Clearly, under these circumstances, one of three things will 
‘happen. Either the law must be changed, or all Trustees 
‘must insist on investment in Consols, in which insistance it 
is the tendency of the Court of Chancery to help them, or 
Trusteeship must be refused as a burden too heavy to be 
any longer borne. It was already almost unendurable, from 
‘the amount of worry, obloquy, and quarrelling it entails; 
but Trusteeship now means that a Trustee shall not only be 
harassed with the business details of a fortune over which 
| he has no control, and from which he derives no advantage, 


but that he shall be responsible for its safety beyond what 
the Testator intended, and under circumstances in which no 
‘amount of caution is of the least use. As we understand a 
recent decision of Lord Romilly’s, a trustee who had deposited 
funds for a moment, even in the Bank of England, would be 
them if the Bank failed, while under this 
| new decision he is responsible not only for his own judgment 
and fidelity, but for the business knowledge and capacity of 
!the Testator, whose selection of his securities has guided 
‘his unhappy friend, and plunged him first into a lawsuit, 
‘then into an appeal, then into great pecuniary loss, and 
|then into still greater costs for legal proceedings. Every 
| Trustee's security, peace, and position in the world are 
| sacrified to the security of legatees, who may further show 
| their gratitude for service by sacrificing the friends who only 
‘did what the Testator would himself have thought them 
| foolish for not doing, and what the legatees themselves, as the 
| Vice-Chancellor allowed, would probably have reproached 
!them for avoiding. Beneficiaries under a trust no more like 
' the interest allowed by the British Government than other 
| people do. 

| As therefore all ranks—Testators, Beneficiaries, and Trustees 
| —are equally interested in altering the law—Testators because 
they will not find Trustees, Beneficiaries because they do not like 
| Consols, and Trustees because they may be ruined by fellows 
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ing directions—it probably will be altered, and we do hope 
that, contrary as such a reform may be to the interests of 
the legal profession, some lawyer will be found in either 
House to advocate the only radical reform, the appointment 
of a State Trustee, who can receive any fortune, administer it 
under the will, and be repaid for his official guarantee by a 
small per-centage, equal, say, to a broker’s usual fee. Why 
should men without a special knowledge be burdened with 
the care of each other’s wealth any more than with 
that of their health, or the cultivation of their farms, 
or the transaction of their legal business? We all submit to 
the burden, without perceiving that its existence indicates a 
want in the machinery of social existence, a want as great as 
the want of a Court of Chancery would be. The State pro- 
vides judges, and regulates the admission of lawyers to prac- 
tice, and appoints protectors for minors,—why should it not 
also supply skilled Trustees? We must have such an officer 
one day, and why not let us have him now? We say we must, 
because his appointment is certain to be part of any scheme 
for the reform of the tenure of land. We cannot, in the 
teeth of public opinion, for ever resist the enfranchise- 
ment of the soil; and if it is enfranchised, if land is 
made as saleable as Consols, if, that is, there ceases to be 
any security which a Trustee cannot steal—it will, in a country 
like this, with so many minors and lunatics and fools gene- 
rally among its inhabitants, be necessary to secure personal 
property during limited periods under the State guarantee. 
This is already done in India, as far as wills are concerned, 
through the Administrator-General, and it will have to be 
done in this country for a much more extensive series of 
Trusts. There is no difficulty whatever in the way, except 
the dislike of lawyers to see one main source of liti- 
gation cut up by the roots. A State Trustee can 
divide the interest of a million among the cousins of 
Lord Broadshire just as easily as any body of trustees can 
distribute the rents of 20,000 acres of land, and so he can per- 
form any other trust. Indeed, the Court of Chancery is 
already a State Trustee upon anenormous scale, and though an 
expensive manager for small estates, the Court has not proved 
either inefficient or fraudulent, —has, we believe, in the 
case of some large properties, managed better than any but a 
very shrewd owner would have done. We cannot see whya 
reform sure to be accomplished when the land-tenure question 
is ripe—which it will be when the Liberals have been out of 
office for two years—should not be accomplished now, and one 
more of the permanent miseries of life unfastened from men’s 
shoulders, one more law be so reformed that the judges 
shall not be compelled to confess that they regret to enforce 
it from very shame at its palpable injustice. Can anything be 
conceived more unjust than a procedure which is perfectly 
possible under this decision,—a testator allowing a Trustee time 
to sell mining shares, on the calculation that if they succeed 
his heirs will benefit, and if they fail they will be recouped out 
of the Trustee’s money ? 





RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY IN AMERICA. 


| gee ges Diplomacy, that bugbear of Western Europe, does 


not appear to have been very successful in America. For 
some years past the Foreign Office of St. Petersburg has made 
it one of its objects to conciliate the Government of the United 
States. American diplomatists have been received in St. Peters- 
burg with exceptional cordiality, allowed to break through many 
rules of etiquette, and assured on every occasion that the Czar 
entertained a special feeling of amity for the great Republic. 
During the war the Russian Court sympathized openly with 
the North, and allowed its servants to hint that American 
events had a great influence in inducing the Emperor 
Alexander to publish his decrees of emancipation. The sale 
of Russian America to the Union was a breach of all Muscovite 
traditions, and was intended to conciliate, by a conspicuous 
exhibition of deference to the claim of the Union to rule the 
entire Continent, the deepest pride of the American people. 
It was hinted that, in the event of a quarrel with Great 
Britain, Washington might find an ally in Russia, and the 
Continental gobemouches were never tired of predicting that 
Russia would one day seize India by aid of an American 
alliance. It is doubtful whether the Russian Court has ever 
considered a plan so vast and so uncertain, but it is certain 
that it greatly desired to maintain intimate relations with the 
Republic, and to keep up the irritation which it supposed to 
exist between Washington and St. James’s. On the other 
hand, the American people were not indisposed 


1 to welcome 


Russian advances with a demonstrative warmth. They were 
angry with France for her Mexican policy, and with Great 
Britain for her Southern sympathies ; they were gratified } 
the course taken by Czar Alexander during the Civil Wa 
and their especial intellectual foible, their admiration for the 
grandiose, was somehow touched by reflections on the bigness 
of the Russian dominion. They were quite ready to be 
friends, and especially ready to use the alliance as a far-off 
menace to the power which, as they thought, was refusing 
them justice. And yet, with all these advantages in their fayour 
the Russian Ministers failed, failed egregiously, failed in the 
way in which of all others it was improbable they would fail, 
The astute Foreign Minister selected an agent who almost from 
, the first made himself unacceptable to the American President 
‘allowed this agent to assail the head of a Government whose 
favour he was soliciting, and after he had become aware 
that M. Catacazy was an object of bitter dislike to General 
Grant, ordered him to present the Grand Duke Alexis at the 
| White House, and so spoiled an act of unusual international 
courtesy, Grand Dukes usually travelling under some thin dis. 
guise. M. Catacazy may have much to say in his own defence, 
for as yet we have only Mr. Fish’s story ; but nothing he can 
bring forward can disprove the fact evident from Mr. Fish’s 
own letter, that he was a most unsuccessful Ambassador ; that 
he misunderstood the character of the American Government, 
_and misconceived the temper of the American people. It is 
not difficult to understand the origin of his blunders, though 
'it is difficult to understand why Prince Gortschakoff should 
| have made such an error in the selection of his agent. M. 
Catacazy, a Greek by birth, is evidently a man accustomed 
to despotic Courts and Southern society, to think in- 
| dividuals all-important, to gather “opinion”’ from the talk 
of society, and to believe intrigue the most available weapon 
/of diplomacy. Hearing incessant denunciations of England 
|from those around him, he fancied that Americans really 
desired to keep up a quarrel with that country; that they 
/would dislike a settlement of all differences even on their 
own terms, and would repudiate a President who proposed 
one. He could not perceive the broader and deeper national 
sentiment that war with England would be a dreadful war, 
‘almost a civil war, a calamity to be avoided at any sacrifice, 
/except that of national honour. Being told every day, again, 
that ‘‘ the people’’ were above Presidents, and reading every 
/day fierce attacks on General Grant, he imagined that an 
appeal lay in some way from the President to the people, and 
forgot the broader truth that in all serious foreign affairs 
the American people follows and does not lead its Govern- 
'ment; that, for instance, a wave of the President’s hand 
instantly changed the first ill-judged resolution of the masses 
in the Mason and Slidell affair. He consequently attempted, 
|as we understand Mr. Fish’s narrative, to interest the 
people against the President, just as in Constantinople he 
would have endeavoured to set off one Pacha against 
‘another, and we doubt not was greatly surprised to find 
| how futile were all his efforts, how utterly uncontrolled the 
| American ‘‘ Government,” that is, the President when sup- 
' ported by the Senate, is in its foreign policy. His own recall 
was demanded on other grounds than his intrigues against 
England, grounds which affect his personal character, and can 
hardly be fairly discussed till his reply has been published and 
the whole facts made known, but his failure as a diplomatist 
in Washington is self-evident. The most astute government 
in the world has failed in one object on which its heart was 
set, and failed because among other reasons it selected an 
agent specially ill adapted to deal with the special situation. 
Our Foreign Office, which is not supposed to be excessively 
astute, and is often accused of knowing nothing that it ought 
to know, has never been so badly served as this. 

We do not, of course, mean to say that even if M. Catacazy 
had been a Bismarck, he could have succeeded in securing for 
his country an alliance with the Union available as against 
England. The bonds which bind this country to America are 
too strong to be severed by any trick of diplomacy, and 
Russia had nothing to offer in return for aid which in any 
serious contingency would have involved a war. Russia could 
not prevent the Canadians from defending themselves or us 
from sweeping American commerce off the ocean, while the 
only serious diversion she could create would be a movement 
with which Americans do not sympathize. Russia must 
attack us through India, and in India the Americans are 
definitively on our side. One of the very few points upon 
which Americans heartily sympathize with us, without avrire 
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0, W. Holmes’s remarks on the Mutiny and the tone of Bayard 
Taylor's travels in India—and it is not difficult to understand 
why this isso. The opinion of the New Englanders is, in the 


long run, 
of the Ne 


the governing opinion of America, and the opinion' to exclude priests from any participation in the ordivary 


w Englanders on India is formed mainly by Mis-! business of the world. 


| pulpit, there to meditate or to preach, and to make him 
|leave human affairs very much to themselves. 


All over the 
Continent large parties are resolved with passionate resolve 


There is only one country, Portugal, 


sionaries, whose letters are the delight of thousands of quiet' where a Bishop is a prominent Cabinet Minister, and in 
villages where Indian affairs might be supposed to be unknown. | this his position is personal to himself. The Sovereign Bishoprics 


Asarule—indeed we know of no exception—these Missionaries 
are friendly to British rule, which protects them as vigilantly 
as Englishmen, which secures them unlimited freedom for 
their teaching, and which treats them invariably with personal 
respect as men who, up to their lights, are doing good at the 
sacrifice of personal ease. They would object to the rule of a 

wer devoted to the Greek Church almost as strongly as 
Englishmen, and it is by them that in any collision between 
England and Russia on Indian frontiers the sympathies of the 
American public would be guided. While, therefore, America 
has no material advantage to obtain from a Russian alliance, 
her sentimental interest would be somewhat strongly pro- 
nounced against one, at the very moment when her friend- 
ship might be most valuable to St. Petersburg. M. Cata- 
eazy could not have altered these conditions by any 
exhibition of tact or any skill, but he might, had he been 
abler, have contrived to keep open the sore, to marshal a party 
in the Senate favourable to delay, to neutralize much of the 
friendliness inspired by Earl de Grey’s exertions, and so to 
have kept the Alabama difficulty suspended over our heads 
until, at all events, affairs in France had settled themselves a 
little more, and Russia could have turned to another and very 
powerful ally, That he did not succeed even in this may 
be due in the main to uncontrollable circumstances, but is cer- 
tainly no proof of the marvellous statecraft we are all of us 
apt occasionally to attribute to St. Petersburg. 








THE UNPOPULARITY OF THE CLERICAL ORDER. 

HERE are a good many social contrasts in the world, some of 
them of a highly dramatic kind; but we know of none so 

odd, so out-of-the-way, and bizarre as the contrast between the 
idea the Clerical Order entertains of itself and the idea entertained 
of it by the outside world. A clergyman of the typical kind, that 
is, a good clergyman of almost any denomination—perhaps with 
an exception for much persecuted or very sceptical sects—thinks 
of himself of necessity as a messenger, in some sort, and more or 
less accredited, from higher powers, with a distinct right to be 
heard apart from his individual capacity of securing an audience, 
and with a power of performing certain duties, moral, educational, 
philanthropic, or sympathetic, not altogether limited by the tests 
to which any rival professional would be subjected. He considers 
himself exempted from a good many etiquettes, particularly as to 
advice and as to his social relations with women, and is usually 
a bit of a stickler for his social position. 
countries arrogant about this, Archdeacon 
rather the product of a single country and of law 
social system than of any ecclesiastical organization; but he 
likes his position to be as definite as may be, to be very visible, 
and to be encroached on just as little as possible. ‘There is 


aud 


nothing to our mindsin the least absurd in all this, the clergyman, | 


whether as priest, minister, divine, or preacher, being, after all, 
on the theory of the thing—the theory of his audience as well as 
of himself—an accepted professor of the highest branch of 
human thought; the relaxation of ctiquettes is in 
churches absolutely necessary, personal confidence being as 
essential to the clergyman as to the doctor; and as for 
position, the schoolmaster—we say it of all grades and every de- 
nomination—is a great deal more sensitive and tenacious of pro- 
fessional rank than the divine. ‘he clergyman, however, unlike 
the schoolmaster, coming in contact with the business of life at 
many points, and being compelled to do a good deal of the world’s 
business, usually of a most valuable, but not of a hardening kind, 
ends very often by believing that he is, apart from personal quali- 
fications, a valuable aid in business,—-confuses his consciousness of 
rectitude with aptitude in cyphering, and his habit of teaching 
with capacity to instruct ordinary men in the right way to do 
ordinary work. Ile thinks of himself, in fact—we speak only of 
the ty pe-cleric—as a professional with special claims, special powers, 
and special competence to apply them effectually to the affairs of life. 

We do not know, as we have said, that he is altogether wrong— 
we shall discuss that further presently—but we suspect that the 
world is tending towards a very different opinion,—that it is 
becoming inclined, sometimes violently inclined, to deny the 


ecclesiastic even his fair place, to relegate him to a cell or a true ; 


Ile is not in most | 
Grantly being 


most | 


are all gone. For the first time we believe in history no priest 
sits in the French Assembly. ‘The Liberals everywhere threaten 
to exclude ecclesiastics by law from the control or even a share in 
the control of education, and in France they will probably carry 
this into effect. In France, too, the distrust of the cwrdéasa 
‘secular guide has markedly increased, in Italy he is treated as a 
being whose secular opinions are foolishness, and in Protestant Ger- 
many he is scarcely considered at all. Of course, immense sections of 
| the population still look to the cleric as an infallible guide, but ever 
| among the devotional there is a half-tacit understanding that the 
priest to maintain his full authority must give up part of his inde- 
pendence in matters of ordinary life. In Germany, he must not, if 
| a Catholic, preach freely about Government; or if a Protestant, hold 
| opinions about the sinfulness of war. In Ireland he must not be 
| very fervently Anglican, or believe very strongly in the right of a 
| purchaser of land to evict the tenant. ‘The Fenian, indeed, prefers 
his priest in the pulpit to his priest in the market-place advising 
him that rebellion will not win. In England only one man in 
| ** Orders,” Horne Tooke, has ever been admitted into the 
| House of Commons—and he had long flung his orders off—and 
| not more than four or five Dissenting Ministers —a very suggestive 
'fact—while, in spite of their immense services to education,, 
| electors seem to prefer ecclesiastically-minded laymen to clergy~ 
|men as candidates for school office, and when opposed to the 
| Church complain bitterly of ex-officio clerical members of charit- 
| able trusts. ‘There is in many counties a distinct agitation against 
clerical magistrates, and in all a sort of feeling that the clergy 
ought to have a special separateness from the world, which may 
| occasionally arise from reverence, but is more often the result of 
'a certain in-dwelling contempt. We suspect that when the ques- 
tion fairly comes up, the Secularists, aided by many Nonconform- 
| ists, will make a strong effort to exclude clergymen from School 
'Inspectorships, and will be supported by a good many—not a 
| majority—of the ordinary laity. In New Zealand, which is 
in some respects a sort of prophetic Great Britain, this has 
| already been done in a Government Bill since withdrawn but not 
| defeated, and an attempt was made during the discussion in 
| Committee to exclude even men who had at any previous time acted 
| as Ministers of any denomination ; but this was defeated,—we are 
| not told by what majority. 
The cause of a movement so general, though as yet confined 
in most countries to a minority of the population, is a curious 
‘subject of inquiry, and one on which opinion will not speedily 
settle itself. ‘The chiefs of the sceptical parties will, of course, 
aver that its cause is pure dislike of the profession, of any class 
which professes to teach any religion at all, but then they furnish 
themselves the answer to their ownargumeut. They are becoming 
| priests, teachers from a pulpit, theologians of strong and often of 
most dogmatic and intolerant opinions, and they are not excluded 
from active life, are, on the contrary, very often welcomed into 
it with ardour. Professor Huxley is in all essentials a priest of 
a new faith, just as much so as any theological lecturer, and able 
man as he is, would two cities have suggested his election to Parlia- 
ment if he were not in some sort, and a very decided sort too, 
a recognized Bishop of an extensive Church? Nobody would 
think Mr. Huxley, if he succeeded in Parliament, disqualified 
for the Cabinet, whileeven Mr. Walpole, or Mr. Beresford Hope, or 
any other ecclesiastically-minded politician would shake his head 
at the suggestion that Dr. Tait would, apart from health, be a 
capital Minister of Public Lustruction, and is at this moment legally 
qualified to be one. ‘I'he sceptical view may be true, we suspect 
is true thus far,—that there is a growing dislike of ‘* Orders,” 
of the theory that an impassable chasm separates the cleric 
from the layman, and that this dislike displays itself in an 
effort to narrow more and more closely the cleric’s range of action, 
—a distinction quite visible in the range allowed to men like Mr. 
Walpole, who are complete clerics in mind, but who do not by assum- 
ing Orders assert a separation from the rest of the human species. 
This dislike is not, however, strong enough to account for the 
movement. ‘The clergy would probably assert that the ultimate 
‘cause is crypto-scepticism ; that men ceasing at heart to care 
much about the message, cease also to respect the messenger, 
and this in a measure, and as regards classes, is no doubt 
but it is not a very wide truth. You will find 
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this dislike of clerical action in men who never felt a doubt 
in their lives, and in others who are only too eager to examine 
any possible message or pretence of a message which may be 
sent them, and are predisposed to like clergymen, as they are pre- 
disposed to like all teachers of a knowledge they desire to acquire. 
Tuaere must be some more general cause, and we believe there are | 
two,—the dislike to clerics as non-human persons, people who | 
do not act, or feel, or think as other men do,—the dislike | 
most forcibly expressed in the epithet of epicene so often | 
flung at them,—and the dislike to their mode of arguing, 
or at least to what is believed to be their mode of argu- | 
ing from tacitly assumed premisses to preconceived conclusions. 
It is all  assumpsimus ” with them. It frets even Christian lay- 
men to find themselves compelled to argue about a poor law, as, for 
instance, they had to argue in Scotland, and will have to argue in 
most Catholic countries, with men who regard texts as the most 
formidable data. They may agree with the texts and yet not want | 
to have certain deductions from them, deductions which must be 

human, flung in their faces as final authorities on a subject which | 
they think quite secular. In Catholic countries this, the certainty 
that the Clerical opinion will be a preconceived one not based on 
the new facts, but on antecedent conclusions, is no doubt the princi- 
pal cause of the lay hostility to the Order, but in England weimagine | 
the previous reason weighs more heavily still. Whenever a clergy- 
man steps out of canonicals, speaks of life as if he knew life, acts 
as other human beings would act, and shows himself as rigidly 
just as laymen show themselves, people hear him on secular matters | 
gladly, and give him quite a suflicieut share of influence. The | 
bare facts, on which we may appeal to anybody, that our 

remark about Dr. Tait as a conceivable Minister of Educa- | 
tion, though pronounced inadmissible by all, will not excite | 
general ridicule; that, with a very little less of petticoat, 
still clinging to him, Dz. Fraser would be a most formid- | 
able candidate for Manchester; aud that Mr. Rogers could | 
stand for London just as easily as any barrister, are proofs of the 
truth we are endeavouring to show. The clergy are not only | 
injuring themselves by their isolation from lay opinion, by their | 
special ways and dialect and subjects of conversation—and they 
do lose immensely by all this loss of the means of knowledge of , 
men, this retrocession from the impact of ordinary thought—but | 
they injure their influence besides. Where in England is Clerical | 
influence strongest? Is it not among av unclerical class, the 

Squires, and is that not because the average English Vicar is more | 
like a well-dispositioned squire than he is like any other ordinary 

human being ? 


| 
| 
| 





“ BROILING” AS A MODE OF PERSECUTION. 

W* are told that some of the French journalists have coim- 

menced * broiling ” the Orleauist Princes,—not that they 
have obtained the opportunity of putting them, like St. Lawrence, 
on a physical gridiron, nor even of submitting them to any con- 
suming moral flame, but that they have begun a well-known 
practice in France, of submitting their minutest actions and 
gestures, the details of their dress, the tones of their voice, | 
to that intense illumination and consequently public atten- 
tion, which is supposed to end in most cases by throwing 
the subjects of it into a fever of morbid self-consciousness. ‘The 
practice was, says a correspondent of the Tull Mall Gazette, 
first invented for the benefit of a Deputy at the time of the 
Restoration, the Count de Coigny, who had offended the 
reporters of the House of Assembly by proposing and carrying 
a scheme intended for their benefit, but which had the effect 
of banishing them as a body from their uncomfortable 
seats under the tribune of the Palais Bourbon,—where they had 
been compelled to appear, like the deputies, in dress-clothes, and 
report by wriling on their kuees,—to the comfortable but 
inglorious privacy of the reporters’ boxes. To revenge them- 
selves on their enemy, as they regarded him, they placed him 
in the very focus of that special public attention from which he 
had kindly (in intention, at least) withdrawn them, and multi- 
plied artificially the importance of every act and gesture, 
chronicled every sneeze, every cough, and every yawn; fathered 
upon him the sucezes, coughs, and yawns of his colleagues, and 
put him, in short, in the very centre of so intolerable a blaze of 
observation that, according to the tradition, the Count was 
‘*‘ broiled” into a premature grave. This “ broiling,” if tradition 
reports truly, was, in the strictest sense, the heaping of St. Paul's 
famous ‘coals of fire” on the Count de Coigny’s head, for its 
rationale consisted in multiplying upon the Count a thousandfold 
the sort of benefits of which his enemies conceived that he had | 


‘tively loathsome. 


| tively lavished on them. 


DE 
deprived them. And this is the more worthy of notice, because 
this method of persecution is evidently based on the notion of 


| giving people what they grudge to others and yet ask for themselyeg 
’ 


but in quantities so prodigal and excessive as to make it posi. 
As “the grape-cure” cures the patient of 
nothing so completely as of his taste for the grape, so the 
notoriety-cure is conceived in the bope that it will cure the 
object of it at once and completely of his love for notoriety ; 
the Republican journalists of course assuming, whether they 
really thiuk it or not, that Princes of a Royal House who 
choose to take a part in the proceedings of the Constituent and 
Sovereign Assembly, voluntarily court the notoriety thus vindic. 
They are, therefore, condemned to a sur. 
feit of the delights of a conspicuous position, by finding that every 
turn of their heads is recorded and published to a country which 
understands the full force of this political irony. They aim at 
being the centre of the politics of France,—so they shall at 
once find themselves at the centre of its political observa. 
tion, with crowds of witnesses examining their minutest actions 
through the magnifying-glasses of a hypocritical enthusiasm and 
an ostentatious auxiety. If Royal blood ought to have so much 


| personal weight, what more praiseworthy than to carry out to the 


full the assumption involved in the dynastic idea,—the assumption 
that Royal descent transforms and transfigures those who can 


| boast of it, so as to put a gulf between them and the people? 


Aud how can such an assumption be fully carried out except by 
assigning to every turn of the princely wrist, every curve of 
the princely nostrils, every glance of the princely eye, a signifi- 
cance which these little phases of expression could not have in an 
ordinary human being ? 

Nobody can question but that this mode of persecution 
is aptly conceived for the purpose it is intended to achieve. It 
would certainly make any one who did not utterly embrace the 
superstition of the Royal caste, extremely uneasy under the pain- 
fully growing sense of the assumption thus gravely applied to the 
measurement of the facts. A Prince who is reminded ten times a 


day that according to the true @ priori theory of Royalty, his 


very use of his pockethandkerchief ought to have a significance 
and a distinction, which no other, no ordinary man, could impart 
to it, might well begin before long to smart painfully under 
this perpetual show of collision between the assumptions of the 
theory and his own consciousness of the ignoble character of the 
facts. But how far this mode of persecution would in truth tell upon 
ardent believers in the dynastic superstition, and how far it would 
tell on those who have xo belief in it, may well be doubted. As 
far as we can see, it is adapted to inflict real suffering chiefly on 
those who half believe, who persuade themselves that they believe, 
and are yet open to this sort of practical satire on the credulity of 
their belief ; but neither on the genuine fanatic on the one hand, 
uor on the mere rationalist on the other, for it evidently takes 
some morbid introspective attention to the subject to elicit the 
iutended smart. A man who, possibly like the Comte de Cham- 
bord, should have so profound a faith in the virtues of Royal 
descent that it had never even occurred to him to doubt the trans- 
figuring effect which Royal blood exerts on the personality of him 
in whose veins it runs, would probably pay little or no attention 
to this running fire of ironic criticism. Of course, unless he 


were a fool, he would see its purport, and know that 
it was destructive in drift, but he would be so strong 
in the faith of his inherited grandeur of nature that 


he would regard all this attempt to make light of him by 
casting an artificial illumination on his slightest motions or acts, 
as a weak device more likely to recoil on those who had conceived 
it, by really interesting the people in their divinely-born ruler, 
than to disseminate further doubts of the validity of a title which 
would seem to him the very upshot of history and the teaching of 
Heaven. On the otber hand, if the Princes of the House of Orleans 
have reached that philosophic stage in their political creed, in which 
the theory of a divine dynastic right has altogether vanished from 
their mind, and they hold the common constitutional theory that 
hereditary monarchy is better than elective monarchy solely 
because it dispenses with the necessity of constant reconsidera- 
tions of a question never very easy of decision, and often hardly 
admitting of a real decision on the merits of the case, we do not 
see why they should feel at all acutely the smart of this per- 
secution. ‘They have no superstition on the matter of which 
it is painful to be disabused, and hence the attention devoted 
to them would seem a mere political impertinence, of which 


‘the less the notice they take, whether in their own minds 


or outwardly, the better. Of course a sensitive man, such as the 
Count de Coigny was supposed to be, might not be able to bear 
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the irritation of this unmeaning publicity. But Princes, even in | 
exile, undergo a good deal of hardening in this respect, and would | 
be able to bear with little annoyance a kind of impertinence which 
would chafe another man to madners. ‘The irritant poison in this 
kind of persecution is drawn from the secret half-beliefs which 
it tends to unsettle and explode. If these are quite absent,— 


and if, moreover, the objects of it are really too well known and 


too much the centres of public attention to render any great suc- 
cess in the way of false and libellous caricature, possible, we do 
not see but what they could very weil set this sort of attack at 
defiance, and live it completely down. 

How far ‘‘ broiling ” is a kind of persecution really adapted for 
effectually putting down persons of some personal vanity, 
put no pretentions to any descent distinguishing them 
from the mass of mankind, is not so easy a question. Tor 
example, how would it have affected such a man as the late 
Lord Brougham, if this somewhat cruel method of persecution 
had ever been congenial to the English press? We concvive 
that the same principle would apply as in the case of the 
half-believer in the divine right of royal blood. Lord Brougham, 
like all very vain men, had a half-belief that his own smallest 
actions were very important; but he would have had of course 
ample sense to see that there was something altogether illusory 
about that notion, directly he had been placed at the focus 
of so great a glare of observation; and he would have suffered 
acutely, chiefly perhaps from realizing the emptiness and vanity 
of his own self-admiration. But such a persecution would fail 
altogether, on the other hand, if practised either upon a 
man weak enough not to feel the irony of such observa- 
tion, to feel nothing but the enjoyment of occupying so 
great a place in the public eye, or upon a man so 
completely destitute of vanity that he could simply resolve 
never to read these things in the papers, and forget 
that they were put there. ‘This method of persecuting relies, we 
fancy, in all cases, for its force on the morbid elements in human 
nature, the morbid shyness, or morbid vanity, or morbid doubts 
as to the sufferer’s real position in the world, which lend an 
element of self-consciousness to help the ridicule of the reporters. 

Still this morbid element is so rarely completely absent, except 
in men either as hard as iron, or else trained into hardness by 
always living in the public gaze, that we must admit the 
ingenuity of the malice which has invented this method of per- 
secution. It is not, however, creditable to any nation that it will 
tolerate papers which pursue it. We are quite sure that there is 
at present no reading English public which would not rebel under 
the intolerable unfairness of newspapers which endeavoured 
to make a man shrink from what he thought to be public 
duty, by filling the whole air, as it were, with eyes for 
his minutest and most insignificant acts. It is Hawthorne, 
we think, who somewhere makes the remark that a certain 
amount of shelter from observation is as necessary for every man’s 
health as is a certain amount of shelter from cold or rain, Clearly 
no one would live happily if he were to believe and realize that 
his life is from beginning to end an object under the object- 
glass of a thousand invisible microscopes, with eager spiritual 
observers stationed at the eye-pieces. And to inflict from any 
mere political object this sort of torture, is a thousand times more 
eruel and wicked in those who understand what they are doing, 
than to sanction military executions for slight political crimes. 
However true it may be that it is some taint in our own 
nature which makes these wounds rankle so much, still that is no 
more an excuse for the torture it inflicts, than to plead that if you 
hang a man with a weak head over a precipice, it is not your act, 
but his tendency to giddiness which makes the pain so cruel. 
If a French Republican public tolerates the ‘ broiling” process 
as a mere political stratagem, it will give the very best proof 
that it has not earned, and does not deserve to achieve, 
Republican liberty. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
eles 
ALSACE. 
[FROM A G@ORRESPONDENT.] 
Strashurg, December 24. 
HAvinG made several excursions into Alsace under circumstances 
peculiarly favourable for observation, I think I haye acquired 
insight into the condition of the province and the temper of the 
population. Iam quite sensible of the difficulty in getting at a 
full knowledge of things, in the distractod state of Alsace. If it 
is always rash to write confidently about a foreign country, it is | 





| on penetrating interior Alsatian life. 


doubly so in a case where such a social chasm exists as to make it 
hardly possible to mingle indiscriminately with the ruler and the 
ruled on the footing necessary for checking the value of conflict- 
ing statements. I can only ailirm that, having enjoyed this rare 
advantage, [ have sought to gather facts, and the more salient 
inferences [ would present here are not inspired by onesided 
prepossessions. 

‘The point of capital interest, of course, is whether the inherent 
conditions warrant the poss/bility and the probability of assimila- 
tion between Alsace aud Germany, or whether the existing anta- 
gonism between population and rulers is of that indelible and 
stubborn fibre that resists emollient action, such a fibre as made it 
never possible for Austria to wia the Venetians, and makes the Pole 
inflexibly hostile to the Russian, though of the same Slavonic race as 
himself, Lt is my decided conviction that there is no analogy between 
the cases. In Venetia and ia Poland the roots of native anta- 
gonisin, being of thoroughly national fibre, in the full sense of the 
term, could never be removed, for the reason that the opera- 
tion was incompatible with any maintenance of the dominion. 
Whereas, in Alsace I believe the hostility to be the outcome of a 
provincial irritation capable of treatment, because in this case not 
incompatible with the indispensable exigencies of the central 
authority. If Iam right, this would constitute a radical distine- 
tion. Ido not make light of the prevailing hostility to the new 
Government, but I make out the mainspring to be, not of French, 
but of purely Alsatian fibre; not of national, but of provincial 
patriotism, in its way strongly typical of the ‘Teutonic nation ; 
animated, not against Germanism, which is a conception outside 


| the intellectual range of the Alsatian, who is incredibly ignorant 


of German things, but against the concrete bugbear of Prussian- 
ism. What the Alsatian rebels at is the thought of being made, 
at point of the victorious sword, to wear the spiked helmet instead 
of the kepi, for whatever larger historical consciousness he has 
contracted has come from Freuch lymph. But that consciousness 
is skin-deep, it is the merest veneering, as becomes apparent 
‘Teutonic tenacity has pre- 
served unimpaired the Alsatian’s German individuality in tongue 
aud customs as these were inherited. ‘To understand this one 
must go into the country. Strasburg does not represent Alsace, 
any more thau the few Alsatians who dwell in Paris. ‘The 
Alsatian is a burrowing—one may say churlish—creature, 
curiously sensitive of not being able to speak well German or 
French, and therefore shy of conversing with a stranger. This 
applies not merely to the mass of the people. I have found many 
Alsatians of position able to express themselves in French only 
with labour, while I know only one who has not an intense 
German brogue. ‘The Alsatian at home—whether this be a cot- 
tage or a mansion—speaks nothing but the .1/lemaive dialect, 
exactly as spoken by his forefathers; but this un-Gallicized ‘Teuton, 
who, notwithstanding long contact with foreign culture of high 
class, never has weaned himself from his own broad and illiterate 
idiom, has not an inkling of the great literary movement that has 
distinguished the progress of the German race in the interval 
since he got separated from it. ‘This indelible Teutonism is a 
curious archaic relic, preserved like a moose-deer that has been 
embedded in a peat-bog; or it may be likened to a bough torn from 
a sapling which has grown into a full-blown tree. After years the 
bough is picked up and sought to be grafted again to the stem ; 
but though uuseared in grain and fibre, the bough will not easily 
fit into the original joint, because the latter has expanded with 
the tree, while the bough has remained stunted as it was. I 
would draw particular attention to this provincialism—this can- 
tonal sentinent—for it is in my opinion the characteristic feature 
of Alsatian nature. French language and French thought are 
mere externals, clapped on as a coating for particular gala pur- 
poses over the rough and coarse-grained Teutonism which is 
ineradicable, and yet has only vegetated through centuries, for 
never imbibing French culture into its system, it has also never 
quickened with the national current of mind and letters in the 
Fatherland. 
indifference, and as it is conspicuous, it is well to define its import 
accurately. ‘The theological faculty of Strasburg has always been 
singular as the one nursery of German letters and German predi- 
lections. I need in illustration only point to the fact that Reuss, 
though professor at the French University, published his com- 
mentary on the New ‘Testament in German. ‘This phenomenon 
is due to Alsatian Protestantisin being, not of Huguenot con- 
nection, but a direct plant from the German Reformation, so 
that their Church traditions have inspired the specific representa- 
tives of this provincial Protestantism with a peculiar and caste-like 
interest in Germany. Lut this sympathy of mind is strictly con- 


‘There is but a single exception to the dead level of 
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fined within a select circle of Strasburg theologiaus and a sprinkling 
of country pastors, for all have not undergone this Germanizing 
influence, inasmuch as distingnished French-born divines have 
also taught at this University, as, for example, Colni, who has 
now left, while his Alsatian colleagues continue lecturing. 

Although it would be a mistake to conclude that any considerable 
portion of even the most thoroughly Protestant section of society 
shares in the German tastes of mind entertained by these Protestant 
scholars, their existence is nevertheless a fact of possibly great 
consequence for facilitating assimilation between a large party in 
Alsace and Germany,—for, next to provincialism, the most promi- 
nent characteristic of Alsatian life is Denominationalism. The 
division between Protestants and Catholics is sharp, and of late 
has been becoming sharper; for, favoured by the Imperial 
functionaries and led by a Bishop of strong Ultramontane views, the 
priesthood has been extending its action in all directions against 
the Protestants, who were obnoxious to the old Government, as, 
for the most part, belonging to the Opposition. ‘The fortunes and 
the enterprise of the province are, however, represented by the 
latter. The leading men are Protestants—all the great manu- 
facturers are Protestants—the industry of Miilhausen is the crea- 
tion and the property of Protestant ingenuity, and it was a Pro- 
testant gentleman who contested time after time the Department 
du Haut Rhin against the full weight of official and clerical 
influences, until victory crowned his efforts. Thus in every 
province the wealth, enterprise, and culture of Alsace are found 
identified with the Protestants, who have been engaged for years 
ina continued struggle to resist encroachment, notably in the 
management of schools, from a powerful priestly organization, 
abetted by the Government functionaries. Now, in both these 
fields of provincial patriotism and of denominational desires, I 
believe the German Empire might elicit sympathetic response by 
action quite within the lines of its constitution, quite compatible 
with even-handedness towards all faiths, and not involving any 
distinction on behalf of Alsace to the detriment of other organic 
members of the Empire. For Alsatians’ local patriotism and 
Teutonic spirit of self-government would be greatly attracted by 
the kind of limited autonomy allowed to other German States, 
while the grievances of the Protestants would be relieved by simply 
not conceding privilege or favour to the very Ultramontane 
priesthood. 

The political organization of Alsace, in respect to its constitu- 
tional position as an unit in the Empire, is still undefined ; and 


Prince Bismarck has shown his characteristic statesmanship in | 


the manner he has availed himself of the latitude afforded by pro- 


visional dictatorship for dealing summarily and efficiently with | 


delicate matters. It is admitted even by stern Alsatians that the 
high civil appointments have been well made. ‘The present 
Governor and Prefects are picked men, who in very difficult posi- 
tions have shown temper and remarkable judgment. 


or German, as they may prefer, and I have not been able to hear 
complaints of the manner in which law is administered. Some 
members of the Bar intimate indeed an intention to emigrate. I 
am prepared to find that some may do so, but as much has been said 
about expatriation on a vast scale of the population, and | quite 
believe the extent of such migration to afford the surest test of 
how far the feeling of the country is really affected with implac- 
able aversion to German rule, I will give facts gathered by me on 
the spot, and which you may rely on implicitly. It is true there 
has been a large exodus into France, but it comprises a large pro- 
portion of non-Alsatian elements, all French residents (and these 


were very many in the towns, specially in Strasburg) taking their | 


departure. But it is absolutely untrue that any families of 


standing or any branches of industry have left or are minded to | 


leave the country. In all Alsace, only one firm at Bischwiller, 
which makes a cloth article specially for the French market, 
removes its works; but the splendid merchant patricians of Miil- 
hausen all have determined not to emigrate, though not a German 
is admitted across their thresholds, and nowhere is the hostile 
feeling more uncompromising. It is still more curious that the 
single manufacturing family of repute that does go away to reside 
in Paris (but leaving its mills under an agent) is an Hanoverian 
one in the first generation of immigration, while, to my personal 


knowledge, thorough-bred Alsatians, on the other hand, have | 


returned home from France under a sense of duty to their imme- 
diate country. This idea of what is due to their country has 
been signalized by what attended the municipal elections. The 
authorities scrupulously abstained from all attempt to secure the 


The same | 
applies to the new magistrates, for only seven of those in office | 
have continued to serve, a selection even more difficult to make. 

The civil tribunals are now open, the counsel pleading in French | 


ces 

|nomination of partizans. They absolutely refrained from any 
| interference. Still, in many places, only a ruinp-constituency 
| voted (for the priests especially urged abstention), but the muni. 
| palities selected are composed of highly respected citizens, quite 
| the prominent men in their localities, who now enjoy the thanks 
| of their fellow-townsmen for having consented to take charge 
| of local interests in critical times. At the same time, they 
|are perforce obliged to have intercourse with the German 
| authorities on many matters, and this, I think, has already 
| reduced asperity in some instances. I do not lay too much stregg 
|on the effect so produced, but I do think that the continued 
residence in the country of its patricians, under strongly distaste. 

ful circumstances, merely from a sense of duty and attachment to 
' their birthplace, and the existence of corporations so excellent in 
| qualifications, are two hopeful symptoms of the practical business. 
like nature of the population. 

The decree that the primary schools are to be no longer deno- 
| minational has given real satisfaction in all quarters except those 
| under the immediate influence of the Bishop. ‘The journey of this 
prelate to Berlin was with the view of obviating this measure, but 
| at Berlin he naturally failed in his mission. ‘This measure and 

the reconstruction of Strasburg University are well calculated to 
‘have a good effect, but I am bound to say that there is a question 
,in suspense which threatens to nullify every effort at concilia- 
tion, and throw into the country a brand of sterner ill-feeling than 
_ has yet existed. ‘This is the question of compulsory military ser- 

vice. No final decision has yet been announced on this matter, 
| and it is still hoped that the intention of introducing the German 
system may be postponed. I have given my opinion that emigra- 
| tion until now is very limited, but I must also affirm that I fully 
believe a wholesale exodus of youths of all classes, high and low, 
| whose ages would render them liable to serve, will follow, if it is 
| resolved not to put off the term for the introduction of the system, 
| I have already got statistics on the spot proving increasing emi- 
| gration in the last few weeks, and facts of so conclusive a nature 
_as these are to my knowledge, leave on my mind no doubt. There 
'are many other points of interest, but my letter is already too 
long. The upshot of my impression is, then, that the Alsatians 
|can be won, if only their provincial sentiment be taken into 
‘account. I think that the Germans have conducted themselves 

with much judgment so far. ‘Their blunders have been trivial, 
while they have already endowed the country with some measures 
likely to have permanent consequences. But my mind misgives 
me that if they persist in forcing military service so soon as next 
| year on the Alsatians, they will increase public irritation grievously, 
| and retard for a considerable while the silent process of organic 
assimilation in my opinion already unconsciously going on. 
An ENGLISHMAN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ccosatlien 
THE CLERGY AND MR. HUXLEY. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—If the clergy are ‘too stiff in their mumpsimus,” surely 
your scientific correspondents who write under the above heading 
in last week’s Spectator are *‘ too curious in their sumpsimus.” 
Why may a layman use Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, as one of 
your correspondents does, as common names, without implying 
that he worships the deities to whom those days are properly 
dedicated, and yet hold the poor parson guilty of fraud or folly 
because he uses ‘Seventh Day” to mean Sunday, and not Saturday? 
Your correspondent’s argument reminds me of that of the old 
| woman in ** Guesses at Truth,” who thanked God for His goodness 
in putting Sunday at the end of the week, when He might have 

put it in the middle, and so made a broken week of it. 
Your other correspondent, who is ‘perhaps naturally of a 
' sceptical turn of mind,” will, I hope, pardon me if I suggest that 
nature is much improved by training, and that scepticism, to be 
worth anything, should be the thoroughly trained habit of looking 
deeply into all sides of a question, and not merely at the outside of 
one ortwo. What should we think of a critic who asserted that 
unless we accept the accuracy in every detail of Homer's geography 
we must give up the trustworthiness of “* Xenophon’s Anabasis,” 
which would be a conclusion exactly parallel to that of your corre- 
spondent that to understand the “six days” in any but the most 
literal sense “seems to sacrifice the trustworthiness of Bible 
{narrative not only of this, but of other events?” Voltaire, 
who thought ‘‘The Hamskit” was a book, might be par- 
|doned for thinking the Bible was another book, in the like 
lsense of the word; but there are sceptics now who are 
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aware that it is a literature by various authors through 
many centuries. Not that If admit that the cosmogony 
of Moses is no better than the geography of Homer, while I fully 
agree that the one, like the other, must stand or fall by its own 
merits. But I would ask, is it worthy of any educated layman 
to refuse to treat the Hebrew like any other literature? While 
we are all ready and desirous to discover the deepest significance 
in all the ancient traditions and records of Greeks and 
Hindoos, are we to accept none but the meanest, vulgarest, 
and most superficial interpretations of those of the 
Hebrews ? The division of the lunar mouih into weeks, the 
result of early and simple astronomical observation, was known to 
several nations of antiquity, but only to one of these was given 
the political and legislative genius which converted this physical 
division of time into a political and social institution of the 
utmost value to civilization; and when some philosopher of that 
nation—whether the legislator himself or not—was seeking for a 
key to the existence of the world around him, he found it in 
this law which enacted a, day of rest in each week. If 
work, orderly, methodical work, followed by rest, was 
the means by which man achieved all the results of civili- 
zation around him, it must have a prototype (so he reasoned) in 
the processes of Creation, the work of God, in whose image man was 
made. So the vision of Creation—orderly, methodical, successive, 
with the germ of development after its own kind implanted in 
each living thing—as described in the first chapter of Genesis, 
rose before his mind. He was not acquainted with, could not have 
comprehended, the accumulated discoveries and conclusions of 
modern physical science ; but he was one of the great men of that 
nation which, in the words of Mr. Mill, ‘‘ were, next to the Greeks, 
the most progressive people of antiquity, and jointly with them 
have been the starting-point and main propelling agency of modern 
civilization.” Like all his race, he knew how to use the imagina- 
tion in the service of reason, and to express philosophical ideas and 
moral truths in the popular language of common life. There are 
subjects, and this is one of them, in which none but the Hebrews 
have been able to speak words, as in an universal tongue, at once 
intelligible to men, women, and children, ‘‘to saint, to savage, 
and to sage,” in all times and places. For its purpose, and 
for its use, where, it may be boldly asked, can any substitute 
for this first chapter of Genesis be found? ‘he wider questions 
whether the Christian Church does stand in any actual relation- 
ship to God, whether it rightly holds this relationship to have 
grown out of an older but also real relationship of the Hebrew 
nation to God, and whether the old Hebrew formularies are still 
the best to express some aspects of that relationship—these are 
questions which may be involved in, but will not be settled by, a 
newspaper controversy on the practice of reading the Fourth Com- 
mandment in church.—I am, Sir, &c.. Epwarp STRACHEY. 





THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,”’) 
Sir,—In what I said about Professor Huxley and his strictures 1 
only sought to show that an honest mind could arrive at very 
different conclusions from the Professor’s with regard to the 
“days” of the first chapter of Genesis. In answer to Mr. 
Carroll and ‘* An Enquirer,” I need only say that, to my mind, 
the expressions ‘*evening,” ** morning,” and ‘‘day” are, from 
their order and context, manifestly not to be taken in the ordi- 
nary sense,—to give a single tolerably convincing reason, because 
evening and morning as we know them could not exist before 
the setting and rising of the sun, and the solar system is only 
represented as coming into operation on the ‘‘fourth day.” 
Farther, I may remark that the Hebrew word rendered ‘‘ rested ” 
does not necessarily, or properly, mean more than “ceased to 
work”; wherefore God’s day of rest has always been supposed 
to last till now, and to be identical with the Sabbath prepared 
for the people of God. 

It is, assuredly, a mere vulgar error which identifies our present 
days of the week with the days of Creation. If God's seventh day 
of rest has lasted for thousands of years, the earlier days of 
creative energy would be naturally assumed to have been 
lengthened periods also, as I scarcely need point out. 

With respect to the observance of Sunday for the Christian 
Sabbath, no commandment was given to observe Saturday or the 
seventh day of the week, but only “‘ the seventh day,” or one day 
out of seven, or a seventh part of time, which man counts by 
man’s days; but one day is to the Lord as a thousand years. 
God's days and man’s days can scarcely be identical. Saturday 
happened to be the seventh day from the coming-out of Egypt 





(we have not the slightest record as to which really was the first 
or the seventh day), and was therefore accepted as the Jewish 
Sabbath, and legally ratified, for convenience’ sake. But the Son 
of Man is now Lord of the Sabbath, which has become the Lord’s 
Day, without ceasing, on that account, to be the Sabbath or 
sacred day of rest, and the seventh day or one day out of seven. 
The two letters of ‘ An Enquirer” and Mr. Carroll both show, I 
must venture to say, in all courtesy, that their writers had scarcely 
taken the trouble to master my argument. I am exceedingly 
obliged to Mr. Maurice for his kind expressions of sympathy. 
Certainly he can afford to smile at those who twit him with dis- 
honesty ; but, if he will pardon me for saying so, I cannot help 
thinking him a little hard, in his lack of hopefulness, on Professor 
Huxley, who, I believe, wrote more in haste than malice, and 
who may live, I would hope, in all Christmas charity, to be a 
sturdy Christian yet. ‘There is something refreshing about the 
Professor's downrightness, after all. Only we should none of us 
impute motives.—I am, Sir, &c., ARCHER GURNEY. 
[This controversy must end here.—Ep. Spectator.] 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Several very powerful articles have recently appeared in the 
Spectator in opposition to the views of the Education League, and 
in support of the policy of the Education Act as to religious in- 
struction in schools maintained by rates. As I do not think any 
of these articles have taken notice of the objections which I enter- 
tain to such instruction being given, I venture to add a few lines 
to the comments which have been already made by numerous 
correspondents. 

My principal objection is that the State should not countenance 
or promote by its authority the teaching of that which is of doubt- 
ful truth. That the truth of the religion taught in our schools is 
doubtful is a proposition hardly needing to be proved. The 
irreconcilable differences of doctrine among the Christian sects, 
combined with the fact that many philosophers, many scientific 
men, and many thoughtful and highly educated people are not 
Christians at all, suffice to prove it. The State neither possesses, 
nor pretends to possess, any criterion by which it can decide 
between the rival sects, or between the believers and the dis- 
believers in Revelation. It may fairly say to the former, that so 
long as they cannot settle among themselves what the Bible means 
and does not mean, it declines to lend its aid to any one of the dis- 
puting parties. If it does lend such aid, it is at the obvious risk 
of upholding a false creed. And if the religious teaching given in 
the schools is false, there is at least a strong presumption that it 
will not be useful, unless indeed you maintain the extremely scep- 
tical position that any religion—no matter what—is equally good 
for the common people. Surely, however, you will not tell us that 
the value of a creed is independent of its truth ? 

But I assert, not only that the religious teaching of our elemen- 
tary schools may be erroneous, but that it in one important respect 
is distinctly false. Everyone who cares to examine the subject 
knows that there is no book that is the subject of more controversy 
than the Bible. The age, the authorship of the several parts, and 
the historical credibility alike of the Old and New Testament are 
disputed points. Many of the most eminent and competent 
scholars in Europe have denied, and do deny, either that the books 
are written by those whose names they bear, or that they possess 
that character of veracity which we are taught to attribute to them. 
Yet is one word of this most noteworthy fact ever conveyed to the 
minds of the children? Are they not taught to regard the Bible 
as indisputably true, and that in as positive a manner as if this 
were an undoubted scientific fact? Now, Sir, I maintain that 
such teaching is simply untruthful. I impute no wilful dishonesty 
to those who give it. No doubt they are blinded by religious 
zeal. Nor do I desire in any way to restrain individuals from so 
teaching. But I do desire to restrain the State from supporting a 
species of instruction of which the best that can be said is that it 
emanates either from extraordinary ignorance, or else from a bias 
so excessively strong as completely to overpower the capacity for 
candour. In the hands of private men this teaching in no way 
commits the nation at large. Enforced by rates, and given by the 
official schoolmasters of the community, it assumes almost the 
aspect of a great national falsehood. 

I may be told that the schoolmaster cannot properly enter 
into controverted questions before young children. | Undoubt- 
edly he cannot. But this proves only the folly of taking as 
a text-book a volume which cannot be fairly treated without con- 
troversy. It does not prove that they ought to be taught that one 
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side only of that controversy is true, the very existence of another | these matters; and I have not only explained them in speed 
side being ignored. What should we say of an adherent of Dar-| which are read and thrown aside, but have given hostages to 
win who taught little children to believe in Evolution and to dis- | criticism in three books,—‘* Studies in European Politics,” 1g¢¢. 
believe Creation, without a hint that anybody else worth mention- | ‘*A Political Survey,” 1868 ; and ‘“ Klgin Speeches,” 1871, . 
ing held a different opinion ? While doing my best to set forth and to criticize the position of 
You have frequently argued that religious teaching should be affairs in many Continental countries during the last ten yearg 
given by the country because the people desire it, the nature of | for the benefit of my constituents, to whom primarily all my works 
that teaching to be such as the people of each district approve of. | have been addressed, I have rarely been tempted to commit my- 
According to this principle, the Government in every place should self by prophesying things to come. Whether when I have done 








simply bring up the rising generation in the prevailing superstition 
of the hour. Therefore, if the majority in any parish are found 
to entertain a profound belief in ghosts, the reality of ghostly 
appearances should be publicly taught. You cannot pretend that 
this belief has no religious significance. It lends a valuable assist- 
ance to the doctrine of a future life. Very excellent religious 
reasons might be given for teaching either the truth of ghosts, of 
spirit-rapping, or of witchcraft, if any of these beliefs were popu- 


so I have usually had much reason to regret my rashnessg, is g 
question which I am content to leave to any reader of what I haye 
written to answer for himself.—I am, Sir, &c., ! 
Hampden, Christmas, 1871. M. E. Grant Durr, 
[We are very glad to give insertion to any caution which go 
accomplished a speaker as Mr. Grant Duff thinks desirable for 
the English public in reference to his recent review of the political 
situation at Elgin, but he does not accuse, and will certainly acquit, 





lar in a given neighbourkood. But your principle may be put to | 
a still stronger test. Would you venture to adopt it in India? 
If so, some curious consequences might result. You might find 
the divine character of Vishnu and of Siva inculeated by the 
authority of the British nation, and the adoration of the Lingam S 
enjoined upon Hindu girls in the name of Her Majesty. Or if you tad 
would shrink from this, the only logical result of your own prin- | The SER SE TOIT ae 
ciple, on what ground can you deny to a dependency that which | : HOHENSTIEL-SCHW ANGAU.* 
you claim as a boon for the sovereign country ? | Tuts poetical exposition of the sort of argumentative controversy 
I may be told that some persons object to send their children to | Which the great ‘Saviour of Society’ in a neighbouring realm 
secular schools. Possibly; and I have no wish to force them to do ™*Y have held with himself concerning his own aims, and the 
it. All that the Government can justly require is that a parent | ™¢ans he used to attain them, bears internal evidence of having 
should educate his children somewhere. If he can find other schools | been chiefly written soon after the Italian war, and before the 
which he prefers to the ratepayers’ school, well and good. But if | period of decline set in. It is hardly, even in design, a picture 
there were no other than the secular school accessible, I confess I Of the character of the great enigma of modern Europe, for it 
should have little respect for the scruples of a parent who left his | limits itself to the discussion of means and ends, and does not touch 
children in utter ignorance rather than send them to that school. | 02 the characteristic gifts and deficiencies of him who wielded the 
Nor do I believe that many parents would really entertain such | one and strove after the other. Indeed, what little touches of personal 
scruples. The English people happily have common-sense enough | character there may be,—like the hinted preference for disreput- 
still to prefer half-a-loaf to no bread. Were the State to assume, | able society involved in the very framework of this potentate’s 
as it ought to do, an attitude of complete neutrality in religious | dreamt confessions to an unfortunate of Leicester Square,—are 
questions, I believe that the people, or at least the poorer part of | half cancelled and neutralized by the serious tone of his avowal of 
them, would still appreciate and welcome its efforts to give their | * mission, and of his deep sense of responsibility to God for the fulfil- 
children a sound secular education; and would seek the rest in the 'ment of that mission. ‘The Prince does not attempt to explain how 
proper and natural quarter,—namely, from the authorized ministers | this deep feeling of responsibility is compatible with the pleasure- 
of their own sect, or from those who might voluntarily undertake to | loving, self-interested life of which he half avows himself a votary,— 
Apna. | he makes no effort after an apology for his own feeble and voluptuous 
— a career amidst the high ends he proposed to himself, —he goes into no 
PP Mins: seme a a = oe party age a een | analysis of his own slow-brooding temperament, his long hesitations 
cient. ‘We smu take some early opportunity of fully ram jae ane ey —e — aie > ee 
ing it. Suffice it now to say, first, that his principle would banish | ne ita ened ideal, of the pesonallty of the Carhoume- 
7 oti dt tk : lit . ; iin he at a Conservative, the Imperial adventurer, the star-ruled gambler, the 
Se ea 7 — superstitious sceptic, the seedy sage, the enthusiast cynic, though 


us of misunderstanding his meaning in the sense of the Observer, 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


BOOK 


teach its doctrines.—I am, Sir, &c., 





fall of disputed points of fact and principle,—from State | for this we had ventured to hope ; it is solely an exposition of the 


Schools; next, that we entirely deny that under the Educa- 
tion Act, as it is worked, the State is in any measure 
whatever responsible for the religious teaching.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. GRANT DUFF AT ELGIN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—From the accident, I suppose, of my recent “Appeal from 
the New to the Old Radicals” not having been printed at anything 
like full length, so far as I am aware, in any London paper, I 
have been misunderstood by some with regard to a matter to 
which I attach much importance. 

A very intelligent critic in the Olserver, for example, says :— 
“Mr. Grant Duff takes a sanguine, roseate view of human affairs 
abroad. There are no war-clouds in the horizon. The storm has 
cleared the air. We may rest in peace.” Now nothing could be 
further from my wish than to express this opinion, and if your 
space permitted, I could quote phrase after phrase from my speech 
at Elgin quite inconsistent with the presence in my mind of any 
such idea. What I chiefly wished to make clear, when touching 
upon our foreign policy, was that I thought the questions now 
open in Exrope which are likely toinvolve us Britons in war are, 
provided we are served by skilful diplomatists, few or none; and 
farther, I wished to bring into strong relief the importance of the 


diplomatic profession, and the expedieacy of trying to effect ever | 


more aud inore by diplomatic means. 

It forine tno part of the scheme of my speech to dwell on the 
questions which agitate, or are likely to agitate, the Continent. 
Why should it have done so? 
of Parliament, in recent years, has so often explained his views on 


I do not think any other Member | 


public motives, good, bad, and ambiguous,—clear, questionable, and 


| confused,—which probably asserted themselves in his mind by 


| way of justification of, and criticism on, his own public acts. 


The man himself, his curious mixture of fanaticism and sense, of 
| dreaminess and cunning, of timidity and daring, of indolence and 
enterprise, of selfishness and public spirit, are not delineated at all 
‘by Mr. Browning. We have instead a number of subtle and 
sometimes very finely expanded apologies for what he did and did 
not do, intended evidently to show how closely the fibres of 
self-deception and self-gratification are entwined, how hopeless 
it is to try to disentangle them, and yet, on the whole, how fair a 
general defence may be made for the policy of social conservatism 
in a time when no great constructive genius, who can breathe a 
pew order into the life of nations, is to be found. We are a 
little disappointed that there is not more of the individual por- 
trait, and less of the general criticism on a policy; but that is 
perhaps the more in accordance with the conception of the soliloquy, 
—a dream in which the only-in-imagination-dethroned and exiled 
ruler makes a clean breast of his general designs to an imaginary 
member of the London demi-monde. 

Most of the idealisms as well as of the realisms of the suggested 
apologies and attacks are likely enough to have been actual ele- 
ments in such a self-debated controversy. But there are also 
touches in which we do not recognize any gleam of the sort of 
superstitious enthusiasm and cynical philanthropy which we may 
fairly suppose to have been part of the political adventurer’s moral 
perspective. For example, does this sound at all like the dreaming, 
demi-monde-loving ruler on a throne ?— 





* Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society. By Robert Browning. London: 
| Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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«Tl tell you; all the more I know mankind, 
The more I thank God, like my grandmother, 
For making me a little lower than 
The angels, honor-clothed and glory-crowned : 
This is the honor,—that no thing I know, 
Feel or conceive, but I can make my own 
Somehow, by use of hand or head or heart: 
This is the glory,—that in all conceived, 

Or felt or known, I recognize a mind 

Not mine but like mine,—for the double joy,— 
Making all things for me and me for Him. 
There's folly for you at this time of day! 

I suppose Heaven is, through Eterzity, 

The equalizing, ever and anon, 

In momentary rapture, great with small, 

Omuniscience with intelligency, God 

With mav,—the thunder-glow from pole to pele 

Abolishing, a blissful moment-space, 

Great cloud alike and small cloud, in one fire— 

As sure to ebb as sure again to flow 

When the new receptivity deserves 

The new completion. There's the Heaven for me. 

And I say, therefore, to live out one’s life 

I’ the world here, with the chance,—whether by pain 

Or pleasure be the process, long or short 

The time, august or mean the circumstance 

To human eye,—of learning how set foot 
ecidedly on some one path to Heaven, 

Touch segment in the circle whence all lines 

Lead to the centre equally, red lines 

Or black lines, so they but produce themselves— 

This, I do say,—and here my sermon ends,— 

This makes it worth our while to tenderly 

Handle a state of things which mend we might, 

Mar we may, but which meanwhile helps so far. 


” 


Therefore my end is—save socicty ! 
That is what Mr. Browning would have thought, had he been 
«Saviour of Society ;’ it does not recommend itself to us as at all 
like what the Prince of Hohenstiel-Schwangau would have thought 
on the same matter. ‘l'here he has substituted poetic idealism for 
the seedy, gambling idealism of him of whom he was writing. 

On the other hand, the delight expressed in recalling the fierce 
threats of the former Italian Carbonaro, and the fear they inspire 
in the minds of the ecclesiastical statesmen of the States of the 
Church, now that the dreamer is on a throne, is not only full of 
Mr. Browning's highest power, but seems to us in the truest sense 
dramatic. The Prince is rebuilding in imagination those castles 
in the air of policy which he had built while yet he was powerless 
to construct any policy except in the air, and congratulating him- 
self on the terrors those same castles in the air still have the power 
to disseminate :— 

* Ay, still my fragments wander, music fraught, 

Sighs of the soul, mine once, mine now, and mine 

For ever! Crumbled arch, crushed aqueduct, 

Alive with tremors in the shaggy growth 

Of wild-wood, crevice-sown, that triumphs there 

Imparting exultation to the hills! 

Sweep of the swathe when only the winds walk 

And waft my words above the grassy sea 

Under the blinding blue that basks o’er Rome,— 

Hear ye not still—* Be Italy again?’ 

And ye, what strikes the panic to your heart? 

Decrepit council-chambers,—where some lamp 

Drives the unbroken black three paces off 

From where the greybeards huddle in debate, 

Dim cowls and capes, and midmost glimmers one 

Like tarnished gold, and what they say is doubt, 

And what they think is fear, and what suspends 

The breath in them is not the plaster-patch 

Time disengages from the painted wall 

Where Rafael moulderingly bids adieu, 

Nor tick of the insect turning tapestry 

To dust, which a queen's finger traced of old; 

But some word, resonant, reJoubtable, 

Of who once felt upon his head a hand 

Whereof the head now apprehends his foot. 

‘Light in Rome, Law in Rome, and Liberty 

O’ the soul in Rome—the free Church, the free State! 

Stamp out the nature that 's best typified 

By its embodiment in Peter’s Dome, 

The scorpion-body with the greedy pair 

Of outstretched nippers, either colonnade 

Agape for the advance of heads and hearts!’ 

There's one cause for you! one and only one, 

For I am vocal through the universe, 

I’ the work-shop, manufactory, oxchange 

And market-place, sea-port and custom-house 

O’ the frontier.” 
That is fine, and in the true key of the ambitious dreamer and 
cautious doer. Fine, too, is the part of the reverie in which the 
Prince muses on the tendency of the masses to be held together by 
the common physical wants and loves and hatreds which are at 
the very basis of the facts of life,—and on the tendency of culture 
to separate those who achieve it from the mass in want and love 
and hate, and to tempt them to live for individual ends, high and 


| fifty Illustrations by John Tenuiel. London: Macmillan and Co, 1872. 


| valuable in themselves, but of little relative value when compared 
with the urgent necessities of the crowd. Such thoughts might 
well have come to the great advocate of the plébiscite, the man 
who kept a strong hand on the press for the sake of the multitude, 
—who subordinated the political training of statesmen to the 
quiet and comfort of the people,—who preferred to make a com- 
mercial treaty favourable to the mass of coasumers over the 
heads of the Parliamentary debaters, rather than let his Parlia- 
ment find out the rationale of political wisdom by committing 
blunders and then sifting them in reiterated discussion. This, too, 
is a fine picture of the craft which was probably at the bottom of 
that professed readiness for war, and that professed preference for 
peace, which gave rise to the very ambiguous and variable declara- 
tions as to the pacific meaning of the Empire :— 
“You come i’ the happy interval of peace, 
Tho favourable weariness from war : 
Prolong it!—artfully, as if intent 
On ending peace as soon as possible, 
Quietly so increase the sweets of ease 
And safety, so employ the multitude, 
Put hod and trowel so in idle hands, 
So stuff and stop the wagging jaws with bread, 
That selfishness shall surreptitiously 
Do wisdom's office, whisper in the ear 
Of Hohenstiel-Schwangau, there ’s a pleasant feel 
In being gently forced down, pinioned fast 
To the easy arm-chair by the pleading arms 
0’ the world beseeching her to there abide 
Content with all the harm done hitherto, 
And let horself be petted in return, 
Free to re-wage, in speech and prose and verse, 
The old unjust wars, nay—in verse and prose 
And speech,—to vaunt new victories, as vile 
A plague o’ the future,—so that words suffice 
For present comfort.” 
But we doubt, again, if Mr. Browning be not painting his own 
thoughts, and not even the thoughts of his Prince of Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau any longer, when he depicts him as aspiring to make his 
people as a whole an image of his better self, and truly ‘ the Great 
Nation,”—and describes that people in these eloquent lines, not 
without truth, but certainly not after the fashion of the slow 
fanatic and cynical philanthropist into whose heart he is diving :— 
“ The people here, 
Earth presses to her heart, nor owns a pride 
Above her pride i’ tho race all flame and air 
And aspiration to the boundless Great, 
The incommensurably Beautiful— 
Whose very faulterings groundward come of flight 
Urged by a pinion all too passionate 
For heaven and what it holds of gloom and glow: 
Bravest of thinkers, bravest of the brave 
Doers, exalt in Science, rapturous 
In Art, the—more than all—magnetic race 
To fascinate their fellows, mould mankind 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau-fashion.” 
—a fine and, in its way, true description, but surely not the 
description of what entered into any one political principle of the 
singular ruler who temporarily tamed his people’s ardour, but 
never showed any appreciation of its creative power. 

On the whole, this poem of Mr. Browning’s, with all its mixture 
of harsh and grand, of rude and glowing, of intricate parenthetical 
explanations and terse pictorial images, must be regarded as a mere 
fragment, not as exhausting even the apology which such a ruler 
as he is describing could make for the policy he had aimed at,— 
for there would be much selfish, and of its kind vigorous, argu- 
ment of which Mr. Browning has taken no notice at all,—still less 
as even attempting to paint this ruler’s own estimate of his own 
character and capacity,—but as simply discussing, and discussing 
finely, the controversy likely to have taken place in his own mind 
between that view of government which makes the physical com- 
fort of the masses its main object, and that which aims at 
encouraging the development of a higher culture and a more 
| refined freedom. As a fragment it is powerful. As an exhaustive 
| discussion, even of this question in relation to the genius of any 
one nation, it would be obviously very incomplete. 


| THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS.* 

| LooxinG-GLass House is a very pretty place, and Alice was 
quite the right person to go and see what was init. Of course 
| everybody knows who Alice is. Does any one say no? Perhaps 
there may be an excuse for you, good reader. At the time of her 
Adventures in Wonderland you may have been in the Mountains 
of the Moon, in search of your own adventures—perhaps not more 
| true than hers, and certainly not so good—or ice-bound in the 
| North Polar Seas, or not old enough to read, or in a passing fit of 











* Through the Looking-Glass, and What Alice Found There. By Lewis Carroll. With 
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common-sense thinking yourself too old to read children’s books. 
If so, you must go and get Alice to tell you what she did in 
Wonderland, or you will not be able to understand her new story. 
What happened to the three little sisters who lived in a well ? 
why are whitings’ tails in their mouths? and what are tarts made 
Those who can answer these questions off-hand will follow 
us. We will run a caucus-race with them till you are ready, | 


of ? 


and then we will all go on together. 


People have from time immemorial found their way into fairy- 
land in some odd unexpected fashion : nobody wasever known to 
In this respect Alice is as 
Last time it came of following a 
Mr. ‘Tenniel | 
has given us two portraits of that kitten at the beginning and end 


succeed in going there on purpose. 
orthodox as any of her elders. 
white rabbit, this time of talking to a black kitten. 


of the book. There is a certain uncanny look about it which 


would make us anxious if it belonged to us. 


the stove and swell to the size of a hippopotamus. 
we are contented that it exists only in woodcut. 
what Alice said to the kitten :— 


“*Do you know, I was so angry, Kitty..... When I saw all the 
mischief you had been doing, I was very nearly opening the window, 
and putting you out into the snow! And you'd have deserved it, you 
mischievous little darling! What have you got to say for yourself? 
Now, don’t interrupt me!’ she went on, holding up one finger; ‘I'm 
going to tell you all your faults, Number oue: you squeaked twice 
while Dinah was washing your face this morning. Now you can't deny 


away by the tail just as I had put down the saucer of milk before 
her! What, you were thirsty, were you? How do you know she wasn’t 
thirsty too ? Now for number three : you unwound every bit of the worsted 
while I wasn't looking!...... Kitty, can you play chess?...... Let’s 
pretend that you’re the Red Queen, Kitty! Do you know, I think if 
you sat up and folded your arms, you'd look exactly like her. Now do 
try, there’s a dear!’ And Alice got the Red Queen off the table, and 
set it up before the kitten as a model for it to imitate ; however, the 
thing didn’t succeed, principally, Alice said, because the kitten wouldn't 
fold its arms properly. So, to punish it, she held it up to the Looking- 
glass, that it might see how sulky it was,—‘and if you're not good 
directly,’ she added, ‘I'll put you through into Looking-glass House. 
How would you like that?’” 

And so she does go through, almost before she knows it, Ze7x, 
war wore be6¢, with the heroic simplicity that beseems a child 
loved of the fairies. The glass becomes a silvery mist for her, and 
she stands in the other room where the clock makes faces at you, 
and the words in all the books run the wrong way. ‘The first thing 
she sees is that the chessmen are all alive and walking about amongst 
the cinders on the hearth. Mr. ‘Tenniel has made us see them too. 


On this occasion it 

only turned into a Red Queen, but it might some day go behind | 
On the whole | 

This is part of 


re. 

| their way, you know.’—‘ And what does outgrabe mean ?'—‘Well, outgrab- 

| ing is something between bellowing and whistling, with a kind of sneeze 

| in the middle; however, you'll hear it done, maybe—down in the Wood 
yonder—and when you've once heard it you'll be quite content.’ ” 


| We are not left to conjecture the appearance of these interesting 
animals from Humpty Dumpty’s description. Mr. Tenniel hag 
drawn them to the life, giving the further information that the 
operation of yimbling is performed on a Stilton cheese. We go on 
| the supposition that the pictures are of equal authority with the 
| text, but we request Mr. Lewis Carroll to consider seriously 
| whether this point should not be expressly settled in the next 
| edition, or it may cause sad strife among future commentators, 
| The green pigs having lost their way put us in mind of the Red 

Queen’s first repartee to Alice, which is quite equal to anything 
| said even at the Mad Tea-Party in Wonderland. Alice said she 
| had lost her way: ‘‘I don’t know what you mean by your way,” 
| said the Queen, “ all the ways about here belong to me.” 

This Red Queen is of a dry, snappish character; the White 
Queen is desultory, disorderly, and helpless. ler oddities are 
partly acconuted for by her habit of living backwards. The 
| idea, so far as we know, is quite novel: it suggests frightful 
| metaphysical puzzles, but it is touched here with a light hand, 
/ and we accept it quite comfortably :— 

““*What sort of things do you remember best?’ Alice ventured to 
| ask.—‘ Oh, things that happened the week after next,’ the Queen re- 
| plied, ina careless tone. ‘For instance, now,’ she went on, sticking a 

large piece of plaster on her finger as she spoke, ‘there’s the King’s 
| Messenger. He's in prison now, being punished, and the trial doesn't 
| even begin till next Wednesday, and of course the crime comes last of 


.”” 


(Now we know why they put 1872 on the title-page. Of course 
|it had to be printed in 1872, or it could not be published at 

Christmas.) The plaster is the shadow of coming events. In 
; due time the Queen begins to scream, and finally she pricks her 
finger,—after which we cannot presume to doubt her word when 
she says she has sometimes believed as many as six impossible 
things before breakfast. ‘There is something very fascinating in 
her faculty of reversing the engine of time, but she turns abruptly 
into a sheep, and we bear no more of it. After all, it would not do 
to have people living backwards all through a book. We should 
run against them too often in reading forwards. 

This episode of the White Queen shows the shade of difference 
between the humours of Wonderland and those of Looking-glass 
House. The creations of Alice’s second fairyland have a compara- 
| tively mature air. Without being a bit more like the outer world 








His King and Queen are oddities that run all through the book ; | than before, they have an increased element of inner congruity in. 


but there is one figure, neither mentioned in the text, nor ever seen | their nonsense, ‘They seem this time to work by some obscure law,— 
again, which is more droll than anything else in all the fifty wood- | a law of nonsense, of course, but discoverable by the corresponding 














cuts. ‘There is a white bishop sitting on a big cinder with his 
back to us, the round stool which serves him for feet tucked up on 
a smaller cinder, reading his newspaper with exquisite gravity. It 
looks quite natural—jor the other side of the Looking-glass—that 
there is no head in his mitre. 

Presently Alice finds a specimen of Looking-glass poetry. We 
confess it is rather difficult, and it did her great credit to remem- 
ber it long enough to have a commentary on the first stanza, after 
which the rest becomes quite intelligible, from Humpty Dumpty. 
The poem opens thus :— 

“ JABBERWOCKY. 
‘¢ 'Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe.” 
Now for Humpty Dumpty’s explanation, which comes long after 
we have given up trying to find one:— 

‘“** That’s enough to begin with,’ Humpty Dumpty interrupted ; ‘ there 
are plenty of hard words there. Bri/iig means four o'clock in the after- 
noon, the time when you begin Jroi/ing things for dinner.’—*‘ That'll do 
very well,’said Alice, ‘and s/ithy ?’—*‘ Well, s/ithy means lithe and slimy ; 
lithe is the same as active. 


badgers, they're something like lizards, and they’re something like cork- 
screws.’ —‘ They must be very curious-looking creatures.’—‘They are that,’ 
said Humpty Dumpty; ‘also they make their nests under sun-dials, also 
they live on cheese.’—*‘ And what's to gyre and to gimble ?’—‘To gyre is to 
go round and round like a gyroscope. To gimble is to make holes like a 


gimblet.’—' And the wabe is the grass-plot round a sun-dial, I suppose,’ | 


said Alice, surprised at her own ingenuity.—‘Ofcourseitis. It’s called 
wabe, you know, because it goes a long way before it, and a long way 
behind it.'.—‘ And a long way beyond it on each side,’ Alice added.— 
‘Exactly so. Well, then, mimsy is flimsy and miserable (there’s another 
portmanteau for you), Anda dlorogove is a thin, shabby-looking bird, with 
its feathers sticking out all round, something like a live mop.’—‘ And 
then mome raths ?’ said Alice. ‘I’m afraid I’m giving you a great deal 
of trouble.’—*‘ Well, rath is a sort of green pig ; but mome I'm not certain 
about; I think it’s short for ‘from home,’ meaning that they'd lost 


You see it’s like a portmanteau; there are | * ; . a 
two meanings packed into one word.’—‘I see it now,’ Alice remarked | "02 * make yourself s bit realler by crying,’ Tweedledeo remarked + 


thoughtfully ; ‘and what are toves?'—‘ Well, toves are something like | 


| faculty. (There is good philosophical authority for a Faculty of 
Nonsense; Ferrier talks of it somewhere.) Perhaps this is why 
Alice’s new story is so much more like a real dream than the other. 
| So it is, at all events. Quite early in her travels Alice floats in 
the air down the stairs of Looking-glass House with just the tips 
|of her fingers on the hand-rail, a mode of locomotion long 
| familiar to the dreams of the present writer. ‘Then the changes 
| of scene, wholly unaccounted for, and yet carrying on some thread 
of grotesque resemblance, are exactly such as take place in a series 
| of efforts to wake. Above all, have we not all held with ourselves 
| conversations very like this which Alice held with Tweedledum 
| and Tweedledee when they found the Red King asleep ?— 


| “*He’s dreaming now,’ said Tweedledee; ‘and what do you think 
| he’s dreaming about ?’—Alice said, ‘ Nobody can guess that.’"—* Why, 
about you /’ Tweedledee exclaimed, clapping his hands triumphantly. 
| ‘And if he left off dreaming about you, where do you suppose you'd 
| be ?—‘ Where I am now, of course,’ said Alice.—‘ Not you!’ Tweedle- 
| dee retorted contemptuously. ‘You'd be nowhere. Why, you're only 
| a sort of thing in his dream.’ ‘If that there King was to wake,’ added 
| Tweedledum, ‘ you'd go out,—bang! just like a candle!’ [Alice pro- 
| tests without effect. Tweedledum resumes.] ‘You know very well! 
you're not real.’ — ‘I am real!’ said Alice, and began to ery. —‘ You 





‘there’s nothing to cry about.’ [Note the horrible depth of meaning 
given by the context to this generally common-place remark.]—'‘If 1 
wasn’t real,’ Alice said, half-laughing through her tears, it all seemed 
| so ridiculous, ‘I shouldn’t be able to cry.’—‘I hope you don’t suppose 
| those aro real tears?’ Tweedledum interrupted, in a tone of great 
| contempt.” 
The duel which Tweedledum and Tweedledee are on the point 
of fighting gives occasion to Mr. Tenniel for a delicious (though 
‘hardly exaggerated) caricature of the duelling costume of German 
| students. However, the heroes do not even arrive at the stage of 
Auf die Mensur,—why not, we leave the reader to seek in the book. 
| If we extract any more, we shall run into flat piracy. Several 
other things we had noted must be passed over or barely indicated. 
| Humpty Dumpty’s talk with Alice is in the author’s best manner. 
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It recalls the Gryphon and the Mock-Turtle. His retort to Alice's | trated except the Second, under Frossard, who managed to keep his 
objection that one can’t help growing older,—‘* One can't, perhaps, | divisions ia hand from Chalons to Forbach, and from Forbach to 
but two can. With proper assistance you might have left off at | Metz. The rest were spread out along the frontier, —clear evidence 
seven,” is unsurpassed by any saying in the original Wonderland, | of uncertainty at the Imperial head-quarters. Nevertheless, as 
And his un-birthday presents will be allowed even by alarmed | General Frossard informs us, Marshal Niel had ordered, as early 
parents to be a brilliant invention. as 1867, a reconnaissance of the frontier, on the supposition that, 

Then the vagaries of the White Knight must not be forgotten. | in the event of war, the Germans would seek to break into 
Mr. Tenniel has added to his interest by throwing in reminiscences | Lorraine through Saarbriick. ‘Tbe result of that inspection was a 
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of Albert Diirer’s Knight and Don Quixote. Only we hope that 
not many children will try to make the pudding invented by him 
which was never cooked, founded on blotting-paper, and improved 
by sealing-wax and gunpowder. And there is a mysterious rail- 
way passenger dressed in white paper whose picture makes us 


report on a strong position between Forbach and Sarreguemines, 
suitable for the contentration of an army. It was known as the 
| position of Calenbronn ; the points for defensive works had been 
| selected and traced; and it was well known to the Marshals 
about Napoleon. ‘The case foreseen had arrived. France had 
rushed into war knowing that she must fight at a numerical dis- 


much desire his further acquaintance. 





One or two matters remain obscure to us. The March Hare | #dvantage ; there was the position, and on the 26th of July, when 
and the Hatter reappear in slightly changed forms, but not the Le Beeuf visited the frontier, his attention was directed to this 
Dormouse. Why did be not come to Alice's dinner when she | defensive line, but no decision was taken. On the 29th of July, 
became a Queen? His beloved treacle was there,—‘ treacle and the Army, by a movement from left to right, was brought nearer 
ink, or anything else that is pleasant to drink ;” at least it was | the frontier, but still not concentrated; the Second Corps alone 
promised. Aud what is a Bandersnatch ? | being kept together. ‘The silence and quiet beyond the Sarre be- 

| wildered the Emperor aud his Major-General, and unable to endure 

the suspense any longer, he ordered the attack on Saarbriick, in the 

FRESIL LIGHT ON THE WAR OF 1870.* _ hope of forcing the Germans to show their forces. ‘They refused ; 

Every day that passes serves to confirm the conviction of those | Frossard inferred that they were not prepared, which was true, 
who hold that the War of 1870 is likely to create a false impression 'and he thinks that had the French corps been then or earlier 
of the fighting power of France. Whatever may be the case with | thrown into the Bavarian Palatinate, there was some chance of an 
the nation, the French soldier has not degenerated. He fights | advantageousresult. And doubtless, if the Emperor had clearly seen 
and marches as well as he ever fought and marched, and if he is | that he had to wage a defensive war, before the end of July he 
discouraged by defeat, that is no new defect. Victory raises the | would have crossed the frontier and ruined the railway system as 
warlike confidence of every army, but defeat does not, in an equal | effectually as an American cavalry corps in 1863 would have done. 
degree, lower the spirits of all. ‘fhe more closely we examine the | There was no other effectual mode of gaining time,—the great 
facts of the war, the more we shall be convinced that it was not | need of France in July, 1870. Instead of taking any resolution, 
the French soldier who lost the battles, for his inherent military | rash or prudent, the Emperor took none. He pottered between 


qualities as well as hisiuherent defects were conspicuously displayed | the frontier and the Moselle. He dreamed dreams. Le thought 
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on every field and line of march. Let no one count for the future | 
upon the depreciation of this source of French strength. ‘Those 
who do will pay dearly for their mistake. That the Germans 
would have ultimately prevailed we do not doubt, but the phe- 
nomena of success would have differed materially from those which 
are known to us had a soldier of genius commanded the French 
Army in July, 1870. It is to the almost absolute default of 
military ability in the highest quarters that we must look for the 
causes of frustrated operations, crushing defeats, and enormous 
captures. 

The ordinary public have long and rightly jumped to that con- 
clusion, but only a few could know the startling poverty of 
military qualities in Metz at the opening of the war. The 
imprudence of rushing into war at all, under the circum- 
stances, is matter of notoriety; it is surpassed only by the 
incompetence exhibited in the conduct of operations. Fresh light 
on this important point has just been afforded by General Frossard, 
one of the scapegoat Generals, who, like De Failly, was sacrificed 
in order to cover the blunders of the Emperor, Le Boeuf, and 
Palikao. General Frossard's Report, part of which has been pub- 
lished, is a simple narrative of facts, very clearly arranged, and 
based on what we may call contemporary documents, orders, tele- 
grams, despatches issued during the strife,—the only safe and 
authentic sources of military history. His own personal opinions 
and reflections, which may be coloured by events, are few, mode- 
rate, and easily separated from the narrative; and on the whole, 
this section of his report is the best and most instructive document, 
80 far as regards the opening scenes of the war, yet presented from 
the French side. It reveals, in an astounding degree, the shallow 
views, the lack of insight, the bewilderment that prevailed at the 
Imperial head-quarters, and the consequent failure of the Imperial 
General and his most trusted advisers to grasp the facts of the | 
situation, and import vigour, decision, and unity into the operations | 
of the several corps. | 





The Emperor Napoleon has informed the world that he had a 
plan of campaign, but it never reached that degree of consistency 
which would have rendered it necessary to impart an outline of the 
scheme to the corps commanders. Until the first week of August 
“the Army” believed that the co-operation of Italy and Austria 
had been secured, but all they knew was that the Germans could | 


put 500,000 men into the field, aud that the French could not | 





it would be agreeable to him if the enemy would debouch from 
Sarrelouis 40,000 strong, because he had prepared 70,000 to meet 
him. ‘The idea was absurd, because, as Frossard remarks, it pre- 
supposed that the Germans would depart from their plan of acting 
in masses on decisive points. ‘Thus dreaming dreams, the Emperor 
neglected to concentrate his Army, and on the 6th of August, 
whilst the Imperial mind and the Imperial troops were in a state 
of fluctuation, Frossard had to fight a battle, forced on him by the 
Germans, and to fight it unsupported. That he was not sustained 
was no fault of his. He knew on the 5th that he was exposed to 
a blow, and said so, and again pointed to Calenbronn as the 
proper point of concentration ; the answer was an order to march 
on the 6th for St. Avold, showing that fear of Sarrelouis was the 
dominant feeling in the Imperial mind. But on the 6th it was too 
late. The German Army was in movement; Von Kameke 
fastened upon the Second Corps, and with one division held it un- 
til reinforcements arrived and drove Frossard, not to St. Avold, his 
line of retreat, but to Sarreguemines. Only at this time had the three 
corps, Second, ‘Third, and Fourth, been put under the command of 
one Marshal, Bazaine, the Emperor and Le Beoeuf still directing the 
whole operations. ‘These two looked for an early battle; they had 
positive information that the Germans were near. ‘lhe Generals 
were directed to meet the Emperor on the 6th at St. Avold, but 
at four in the morning of that day Frossard received a telegram 
telling him to remain at his post, and be ready for a serious attack, 

which might take place on that day. Le Boeuf sent a warning, 

he sent no succour! Yet Bazaine’s corps, the ‘Third, if not- 
Ladwirault’s, the Fourth, might have reached Spicheren in ample 

time to overwhelm Kameke, who received no reinforcements until 

three o'clock. Frossard asked for aid at nine, his demands were more 
imperative at eleven; and so on almost every hour he appealed for 
help. None came, except a brigade of dragoons, who had to be 

sent back because they blocked the roads. Nay, the cannon 
spoke as effectually as the telegraph ; it was not heeded, or imper- 

fectly heeded. ‘There were four divisions encamped at distances 
varying from eight to nine miles from Spicheren, They were 

all under the orders of Bazaine. One marched at four o'clock, 

halted half-way, and its commander sent word to Frossard that he 

would join him in the morning! That night it had to retreat on 

Puttelange. A second, distant only nine miles, heard the can- 

nonade at eleven, marched about four miles, lost the guiding sound, 


muster more than half that number, —the “ effective” on August and went back to camp; hearing again at six the thunder of the 
2 was 244,828 men, and 54,097 horses. Even at that date the | guns, it started afresh, but three miles from the scene of action 
material organization was very imperfect, and the magazines were | met news of Frossard's defeat, and returned on its way, marching 
not supplied. Up to the same date not one corps even was concen- | all night. A third, only nine miles distant, started about eleven, 








a but halted at three o’clock, four miles from Spicheren. Receiving 


* Rapport sur les Opérati : + “9S " : ; 
Par ‘apport su perations du Deuxiéme Corps de lArmee du Rhin. re Partie. | an urgent demend feom Fo ot on ial. nee four, Siaseemmien 


le Général Frossard. Paris. 1871. 
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of the division did not move until six o'clock, reaching | reader than those he has actually employed. However, the fault 
Forbach at nine, when it was too late for anything but | on such occasions may have been neither in Ewald nor in hig 
instant retreat. The fourth division was with Bazaine him- translator, but in ourselves; and in any case these obscurities arg 
self, guarding St. Avold, nine miles off. One regiment was sent | quite exceptional, and in the main the version is excellent reading 
from this division by train; it arrived to find the German artillery | for those to whom the original is not easily accessible. And many 
overlooking the railway station, and of course it hurried back. So | such thereare, and must still be, even among real students who yet, 
that here were four divisional commanders who did not know how | whether from want of early opportunity and practice, or from in. 
to help a comrade and save an army from defeat. ‘The blame must | aptitude for foreign languages, cannot read German as they do 
be shared between Bazaine and his subordinates; none can be | English, and least of all such German as that of Ewald, which even 
justly bestowed on Frossard, who fought his isolated battle very | Germans find difficult. Such students will more than confirm the 
well, and whose reward has been calumny. Butthe greatest responsi- | modest hope of Mr. Carpenter, when he says, “ Of the imperfee- 
bility falls upon the Emperor, who, with Le Beeuf, was playing at | tions of this translation, prepared under the pressure of other 
war. At this very moment, when he knew that the Germans were | labours, the editor is only too conscious ; but if it shall at all con- 
within striking distance, he was contemplating a flank march along | vey to any reader the historian’s vivid realization of the truths 





the frontier, the result of which would have placed his right at 
Bitsche, his left at St. Avold, the object being an offensive move- 
ment in the Palatinate. ‘Too late. ‘The Germans anticipated him 
at Worth and Saarbriick, and upset his only plan. 

For a moment the two defeats which his arms had sustained 
opened the eyes of the Emperor. On the 7th of August he decided 
that the army in Lorraine should forthwith retire through Metz 
upon Chialons, where it was to be rejoined by the routed troops of 
MacMahon and De Failly ; and orders to that effect were received 
by Frossard. But this wise resolve was not of long duration. On 
the 8th the order was cancelled. Marshal Le Boeuf had ridden 


| committed to the Kingdom of Israel to develop, his grasp of the 
| principles of Hebrew polity, and his deep insight into and sym. 
| pathy with the prophetic spirit, faults of workmanship may 
perhaps be overlooked in the interest and importance of the work.” 
Thought will always be understood and appreciated by those, 
and by those only, who think ; and while the profound thought of 

| this History, as of all Ewald’s other writings, demands correspond- 
| ing effort on the part of his readers, they will be amply repaid by 
| the new and bright light which he everywhere throws on his 
subject, and which light cannot easily nor always be found else- 
where. A comparison of this History of Israel with those of Professor 


over the country outside Metz, and had discovered a position of | Newman, Dean Milman, and the Dean of Westminster will, we 
battle behind the river Nied. He seemed to be of opinion that | think, satisfy him who makes it, how real and important an addi- 
he could stop the Red Prince, or fall on the flank of his cousin as | tion the volumes before us are to what we already possess in 
he issued from the Vosges into Lorraine! In reality the ‘* Council | English upon the subject. In the Histories of Newman and Mil- 
of Ministers” had remonstrated against the retreat upon Chilons, man a dry intellectual appreciation of their matter is too little 
and the Emperor had given way. Thus early had the war, begun | quickened into life by the true historical imagination and sympathy, 
for political reasons, fallen under the guidance of remote politicians! | and the cold shade of Biblical orthodoxy—the orthodoxy of the 
The forward position on the Nied was considered untenable, and the | generation now passing away—hangs over them both, giving a 
army fell back close to Metz. There they rested three days; by | tone of painful caution, if not reticence, to the one, and of morbid 
that time military reasons had once more overpowered political | suspicion and defiance to the other; while Ewald is not only per- 
tremors, and the great movement on Verdun was resolved upon ; | mitted, by the greater freedom of Biblical criticism in Germany, 
but again it was too late. Begun on the 11th, it must have suc- | to rise without an effort above these irritations or restraints, 
ceeded ; nothing could have prevented the French from establish- | but he does, with the proper insight—the vision and the faculty 
ing themselves behind the Meuse; begun on the 14th, there was divine—of the true historian, see and enable us to see into the 
just a chance of success, and no more. The battle, so boldly | life of the great drama, long since became an epos, while, to 
forced on by Steinmetz, pushed back the departure one day, gave the | adopt his own illustration, he explains it with the calmness of a 
Germans time to cross the Moselle, and to execute those hardy | spectator, though filled with sympathy for each actor and appre- 
manoeuvres and to fight those bloody battles which effectually | ciation of his part. Ewald loves the old Hebrews as Grote loved 





cut off Marshal Bazaine from the Marne and the Seine. 

General Frossard does justice to his soldiers. ‘They fought 
well,” he says, and his men were severely tried; ‘‘ they showed 
themselves devoted, active, obedient.” In answer to the assertion 


that the soldiers were indisciplined, he writes :—‘ They were | 


neither indisciplined nor degenerate, nor were the commanders 
ignorant and incapable, and they do not deserve the reproaches 
that have been showered on some among them.” But General 
Frossard’s report, among others, proves that some of the leaders 
were neither wise nor capable, notably the Emperor, Bazaine, and 
Le Boeuf. If they saw the right course, they pursued the wrong 
course, and sacrificed the safety of the State to the interests of the 


dynasty. General Frossard sums up thus the causes of French | 


misfortunes :—* Numerical inferiority in men and guns, imperfect 
organization, preparation, foresight, of instruction among some, of 
application on the part of others, of modesty in all.” Could an 
ineffective army be more effectively described ? 





EWALD’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 
In editing the volumes before us, which represent the third volume 
of the last German edition of Lwald’s History of Israel, Mr. Car- 
penter has taken the place occupied by Mr. Russell Martineau as 


to the earlier portion of the translation, partly translating and | 


partly harmonizing with each other and with his own portions 
the contributions of the several coadjutors inthe work. Like the 
previous volumes, they are in readable, intelligible English, not, 
perhaps, quite to be compared with our few masterpieces of trans- 
lation from German writers, but much above the average stan- 
dard of translations; and only they who have tried their hand 


at turning Ewald’s German into intelligible, to say nothing of | 


idiomatic English, can form a clear notion of the difficulty of the 
task. We have indeed here and there found a sentence which 
has suggested the question whether if the translator had more 
fully entered into his author's obscure meaning, he might not have 
found words more adequate to convey that meaning to the English 








* The History of Israel, by Heinrich Ewald, Translated from the German, Edited by | 
J. Estliu Carpenter, MA. Vols. III. and 1V. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. | 


the Athenians, or Niebuhr the Romans of the earlier Republic. 

| His knowledge of all the facts, all the materials, of his subject is 
| not less than that of either of these great writers was of theirs; 
| and the result is as might be expected when exhaustive know- 
| ledge is lighted up by an enthusiasm of affection such as that 
| with which Ewald describes “‘ The Rise and Splendour of the 
| Ilebrew Monarchy,” in the opening words of the portion of the 
| History we have now before us :— 

“Happy the nation to which a virtuous youth has imparted such 
intrinsic strength and courage as may enable it to seize the favourable 
moment, and obey the Divine signal for adding to all its former 
blessings yet one other, now become indispensable for its continued and 
| honourable existence! Many a nation, it may be, catches sight in dim 
| vision of some such unattained blessing, which looks like a pure gift of 
Heaven on the very eve of bestowal, while by some of its members it is 
longed for even with devouring passion: but while it is busied with 
gazing and yearning, the harvest-time passes away; and it strives in 
vain, in the wintry days that follow, to gain a blessing which it was too 
| great a toil to gather in when ripe. But a nation which is not deterred by 
| the difficulty of the task from carrying out a reform clearly recognized 
ag necessary -—carrying it out not merely experimentally, but with 
willing submission to all the sacrifices needed for its accomplishment— 
such a nation, without losing any substantial advantage belonging to its 
past life, will triumph over all complications and rise to new strength, 
able to cope with the highest problems of humanexistence. For nations 
cannot die, like individuals, from mere exhaustion of their powers, after 
a calculable term of years. Being capable only of moral decay, a nation 
may, on tho contrary, if the higher religion once perfected within it 
retains healthful vitality, be thereby preserved to pass through an 
indefinite succession of such new developments, may participate in every 
gift of heaven and earth, and may continue to exist till its final doom is 
spoken by the voice of Him who created it. This crisis of transforma- 
tion was successfully reached by Israel.” (Vol. iii., pp. 1-2.) 

We look in vain in the Histories of Dean Milman and Professor 
Newman not merely for such enthusiasm, but for the feeling 
which lies at the root of that enthusiasm, and gives it life and 
form. And even in the Dean of Westminster's Lectures on the 
Jewish Church which form, in fact, a more detailed narrative of 
the events of Hebrew history than is given by either of those 
English writers, or even by Ewald himself, and though the confi- 
dence and the reverence with which he everywhere relies on 
Ewald’s genius, wisdom, and knowledge are far greater than Milman 
and Newman show, still there is a difference which makes us feel 
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that even the Dean of Westminster's volumes have not super- | more favourable to progress could not easily exist; accordingly 


geded those of Ewald for the Biblical student. We hardly know 
how to describe that difference, or that feeling, in words that shall 
not seem to disparage those charming Lectures, in which an ex- 
haustive learning presents itself everywhere in forms of graceful 
beauty, andin w hich, while no fact, no tradition, no criticism, and 
no illustration is forgotten or omitted, each is touched with new 
and bright light. But, as Dr. Stanley himself says, they are 
lectures, and lectures “strictly ecclesiastical,” not a complete 
history of the nation of Israel in all its aspects and developments. 
And perhaps the different treatment of their subject which 


Lectures, as such, should exhibit, justifies as well as explains our | 
‘stands the Theoeracy; a something still higher and inviolable ; with 


sense of their being less satisfying than Ewald’s History,—the one 
a substantial loaf, the other a delicious sweetmeat. 

But, beyond and above all special and individual differences, 
Ewald is a German: it is true with history, as the stereoscope 
has explained it to be with photography, that you must look at 
every object with two eyes, nearly, but not absolutely, from the 
same point of vision, to get the roundness and solidity of actual 
life; and we believe that he will best be able to understand the 
Hebrew history from the properly English point of view who has 
also studied it from that of the German Ewald. If we care more 
for facts, the Germans care more for the relations of facts, and have 
as superior a skill in the one department as we have in the other ; 
and a history, to be worthy of the name, should give us uot only 
the facts, but their relations, their meaning, and the clue to their 
evolution and progress. 

We have said that Ewald is qualified for his work by thorough 
sympathy with the subject of it. Heis eminently a religious man. 
We do not say—for we do not know—how far he may or may not 
depart from this or that standard of orthodox dogma; but his 
whole conception of history is that it has to deal with the relations 
of God with man no less than of men with each other, while he | 
treats the history of Israel as that of the one nation which did | 
actually, at the end of a struggle of two thousand years duration, 
attain to the highest and noblest aspiration of antiquity, Perfect 
True Religion. ‘* The history of this ancient people is, in reality, 
the history of the growth of true religion, rising through all stages | 
to perfecticn, pressing on through all conflicts to the highest vic- 
tory, aud finally revealing itself in full power and glory, in order 
to spread irresistibly from this centre, never again to be lost, but 
to become the cternal possession and blessing of all nations. (Vol. i., 
p-5.) During the centuries which had elapsed from the days of 
Moses to those of Samuel the Hebrew nation had been growing up, 
age after age, in accordance with this the law of its existence ; and 
the time was now come when it was prepared and required to take a 
new onward step, by creating “‘ an undivided and firmly established 


the Jews, instead of being stationary, like other Asiatics, were, 
next to the Greeks, the most progressive nation of antiquity, and 
jointly with them have been the starting-point and main propel- 
ling agency of modern cultivation.” (Representative Government, 
pp. 41, 42.) These words express concisely the idea which Ewald, 
in his own religious way, is working out through the whole of his 
History, and which he shows to be the key to the whole develop- 
ment of the Hebrew nation. ‘Thus, after pointing out how the 
time had, after long preparation, at last arrived for the establish- 
ment of the monarchy, he says :— : 

“But now in this community, face to face with the human King, 


its long-standing sacred laws and arrangements still continuously 
revealing itself through prophets and their words, valid as @ 
Divine command. Thus command confronts command; and 
though sometimes these two distinct powers may easily under- 
stand each other, and remain in peace side by side, at othors they 
may chafe violently against each other. If, then, the royal power 
would attain its own proper completeness, without subverting the 
intrinsic truth of the Theocracy, it must not content itself with a posi- 
tion equal, still less subordinate, to the prophetic, and least of all must it 
attempt simply to annihilate it; but must appropriate to itself whatever 
in the prophetic form is true and necessary. The discord between the 
two rules is then composed, and the true human king of such a state is 
found. And human monarchy onco established within the Theocracy 
implied strictly the expectation of one who would fulfil all the conditions 
of this Monarchy, and become its ideal man, and the true King (or 
Messiah) of the community. We know with sufficient certainty that 


| every King of Israel, immediately upon his accession, was pledged to 


the existing fundamental laws of the kingdom; in token of which he was 
required, when the crown was placed upon his head, to lay above it a 
written copy of the law, and with these sacred symbols to show himself 
to the people, to be anointed. Thus he was not to be a king ruling 


| arbitrarily, as in heathen kingdoms, where at most a few nobles, the popu- 


| lace, or an imperfect oracular system limited his 
| desired to be really king, it could only be through his entering more 


power. Here, if ho 
fully than any one else into the mind and spirit of Jahveh, and becom- 
ing through Him the proper human ruler in the midst of the Theocracy. 
If he enters fully into that mind and spirit, he reaches the highest per- 
fection of which human naturo is capable; a weak being like man 
becomes, through the powerful operation of Divine grace, himeelf the 
strongest and worthiest instrument for Divine purposes.” (Vol. iii., 


| pp. 6-7.) 


human avthority within the already existing community of God.” | 


It had become more and more manifest that a monarchy was now 
necessary for the continued maintenance and development of the 
nation of Isra 
effective for its purpose, the people, on the one hand, must surrender 
much of the wild independence and freedom of their fathers, and 
the king, on tle other hand, must not rule by arbitrary will or force, 


in the midst of the nations; but if it were to be 


but in accordance with the laws and usages of the ancient com- | 


ed and formed as they were upon the living faith 
heir Kivg. How this monarchy was formed in true 
1 these the real needs of the nation, and rose to its 
in the reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon, is the 
third volume now before us, while the fourth 

fortunes of the monarchy from its disrup- 
hoboam to its fall, and shows how, through 

fortunes, and even in that fall at last, the 


monwealth, | 
in Jehovah as 
accordance \ 
full splendou 
subject of 1 
treats of ¢t 
tion under 

all these 1 


growth of nation and its progress, its successful 
progress, to its pointed goal still wenton. Every reader of Ewald 
knows how j istiy Mr. Carpenter speaks of “his deep insight into 


’ 


with the prophetic spirit”: his profound essay on 
Introduction to his Prophets of the Old Testament 
le understands and can explain the nature and 
rew prophecy ; and here in the History we have 


and sympat 

Prophecy ix 
shows how \ 
meaning of | 


no less pro!ound exposition of its actual working in the political 
life of the nation:— Neither their kings nor their priests” 
(we are « ing from Mr. Mill, not from Ewald) “ever 


cxclusive moulding of their character. Their 
existence to an inestimably precious, unorganized 
v/cr (if it may be so termed) of Prophets. Under 


obtained t! 
religion gay 
institution, t 


the protect venerally, though not always, effectual, of their | 
sacred charact.r, the Prophets were a power in the nation, often 
more than « inatch for kings and priests, and kept up, in that 
little corner of the earth, the antagonism of influences which is 
the only rea! sccurity for continued progress... . . - Conditions 


The historian goes on to show how by this operation of the 
forces of the Monarchy and the Theocracy, of the king and the 
prophets, acting and re-acting on each other, sometimes in 
harmony, sometimes in opposition, the actual constitution grew 
up during the reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon. He depicts, 
in a narrative as graphic as philosophical, the struggles of these 
forces in the reign of Saul, whose endeavours and difficulties and 
failures he handles with a tenderness and reverence such as Samuel 
and David had exhibited to him in his actual life, even while they 
were most strenuously maintaining the cause of Prophetism and 
of all that it represented against that of mere Monarchy. In the 
reign of David we see these forces working in a harmony the 
reality and the meaning of which are shown in even clearer light 
when it is broken for a moment, and the king and the prophet 
brought face to face in opposition by David's sin with Bath- 
sheba, a harmony which finally culminates in a transfusion and 
transmutation of the two into one perfect whole :— 


“Tf, standing at its conclusion, we form a complete picture of his 
[David's] life, we are forced to admit that his career constitutes the 
culmination of that general advancement towards which the people 
of Israel had been aspiring with increasing energy for more than a 
century, and it is as successful a realization of this ideal as the cireum- 
stances by which they were then surrounded rendered it possible for 
them to obtain. The age did not require in its leader and representative a 
man gifted with special spiritual activity, though it might be of the very 
highest kind; and hence it was not a Prophet that it demanded, for its 
most pressing want was the completion of the undertaking begun by 
Moses at the close of his career, and carried on by Joshua, which the cen- 
turies that had since elapsed had not, however, accomplished ; it needed, 
that is, the possession of an earthly fatherland in which unity might be 
firmly established among all the members of the nation, and which 
would secure for that people in which the highest religion had taken 
root that perfect independence and tranquillity in which its nationality 
and its religion could alike find free room for the utmost expansion. 
True religion, if it was to appear on earth at all, could not but be im- 
planted in the bosom of a given nationality, and it then becomes re- 
quisite for its higher development that the people destined to be its 
organ should first attain a more complete position as a uation among the 
other nations of the éarth. Strengthened by its unity and self- 
consciousness, the nation might then address itself to higher and 
heavier tasks; just as the individual, however great may be his 
spiritual powers, must first reach manhood before these can operate 
in him with full foree. Only a warrior, that is, a man of the people, 
could serve as tho instrument for raising up the nation to that matured 
strength which became more and more urgently necessary for its 
existence. But, on the other hand, no man of the people could satisfy 
the demands which had been loudly made in the community since the 
last spiritual movement of Samuel, who did not at the same time embody 
all its sacredness. ‘If buta hero might spring forth from the people whose 
strongest weapon is his pure trust in his spiritual God, on which he never 
, relaxes his hold,’—this was the cry of the age, and in answer te it ap- 
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peared David, the warrior who never alienated himself from the prophetic 
and other supreme truths of the community, but sympathized vividly 
with them, and gradually brought his own spirit, as well as the entire 


national mind, more and more completely under their penetrating in- | 


fluences. Only a man thus gifted could succeed in uniting for the 
prosecution and attainment of this object the whole power of the people, 
at that time so highly strained, and in completing that undertaking for 
which the noblest efforts had long before laid a firm foundation. The 
new enthusiasm and elevation of the community was not the creation of 
David, It met him as his noblest incentive, but it is the completeness 
with which he suffered it to take possession of him, the fidelity which 
prevented him from ever being untrue to it, and the energy with which 
he overcame even the one error of his life which threatened permanently 
to alienate him from it, so that he was finally brought more decidely 
under its power,—it is all this that constitutes the secret of his peculiar 
greatness, and the charm whick never failed to attach to his struggles 
and triumphs all the strongest and purest spirits of his age.” (Vol. iii., 
pp- 198-199.) 

These two constituent powers of the national existence—the 
kingly and the prophetic—continued to work in unison during the 
first part of Solomon's reign, but eventually they began to fall 
apart, and to enter into an antagonism even more serious than that 
which had marked the time of Saul. Under Saul the monarchy 
would have degenerated into a mere chieftainship, autocratic and 


arbitrary at home, and always at war with its neighbours ; but it | 


was in and through the peaceful splendour of Solomon’s reign, and 
all its blessings of civilization, foreign and domestic, that the germ 
of political decay was fostered. 
consolidated by his successor into a great empire, supported by 
alliances and commercial intercourse with Egypt, Tyre, and 
Damascus, and still more distant countries, while literature and 
science flourished by the side of wealth and luxury at home; and thus 


the wisdom and the power of Solomon had established a monarchy. 


which promised to equal, if not surpass, any of the monarchies of 
antiquity. But the Prophets became dimly conscious that the 
true spirit of progress towards the goal of the nation’s life 
was wanting in all this glory, and that its civilization 
might be arrested here, as we know that of Egypt was. The 
generation of the prophet Nathan, the counsellor of the young 
Solomon, as previously of his father, had passed away ; but in the 
later years of Solomon, Abijah of Shiloah, Shemaiah, and Iddo 
appeared to reassert the independent power of Prophetism, and so 
thoroughly did the crisis seem to them to be one of life and death 
for the nation that they did not hesitate to promote and effect a 
revolution, more serious even than that by which Samuel had trans- 
ferred the crown from Saul to David, when they found that the 
accession of Rehoboam gave no prospect of a reform without re- 
course to such a desperate remedy. In the view of Ewald, the 
history of the disruption of the kingdom, and the establishment of 
the separate monarchy of the Ten ‘Tribes, is the history of an 
attempt of the Prophets to reassert the theocratic element against 
that of merely human monarchy. To effect this end, they availed 
themselves of long-standing rivalries of the tribes, of military 
ambitions, and of all other means that came to their hands ; and they 


The conquests of David had been | 


| say of each paragraph that it is from the hand of the first, second, 
| third, or even fourth or fifth narrator, and can give it a corres. 
ponding historical value in his own work. We presume no 
German, as certainly no English critic, is disposed to grant that 
such discernment is possible; and that we are all agreed that 
Niehbuhr, himself no timid adventurer in such regions, more 
| correctly describes what is the position of the student of ancient 
history in this respect, when he says that such history is like the 
walls one sees in Rome, where every variety of brick, stone, 
and marble, portions of what were visibly once columns, 
cornices, and pavements, are formed into one comparatively 
modern building: so much we see and know; but to restore 
each fragment to its place in its unknown original, first recover. 
ing its own missing parts which have been lost or chipped 
away to make it fit into its new place, is not possible. Yet 
fanciful as is the manner in which Ewald claims to possess and 
exercise this power, we must not overlook the fact that he does to 
| a great extent use his materials just as any other equally learned 
and equally able historian does. ‘I'he historian who is most ‘con- 
‘tent to be ignorant ” of facts of which no record remains must 
| often conjecture or imagine their form, if he will write his history 


| at all, and then the practical difference between his method and 
| that of Ewald will not be very great. Itis in the confidence with 
| which Ewald believes himself able to recover the specific events to 
| which the prophets are alluding, and entitled to interweave them 
‘into the history of the later kings, that he is most unsatis- 
factory. Certain as it is that the prophets were dealing with the 
events of their own day, it is far from equally certain what the 
events were, as is proved by the great differences among the 
most learned and judicious commentators on the subject. What the 
Prophetical Books give us, beyond all question, is a strong and 
clear light, shed over the whole political condition of their own 
times, and by the help of which we can read the properly histori- 
cal records with an understanding which would otherwise have 
been impossible. But the specific events referred to often remain 
obscure or doubtful, and we wish Ewald were more ready to re- 
cognize that this isso. But no man has apprehended the other 
_ side of the case so fully or made such good use of it as Ewald; 
| no one has read the history in the light of the prophecies so com- 
pletely as he has done ; and after all allowance has been made for 
| a fault which has practically affected his history far less than it 
has his criticisms on the Prophetical Books, he has shown that, as 
/ an historian, he understands his materials more completely and 
| handles them in a more masterly manner than any other historian 


| of Israel has yet done. 








| 
| MR. BAYARD TAYLOR'S FAUST.* 

(PART IL) 
Tue Second Part of Faust is hardly yet accepted even in 


Germany, and in England it is almost unknown. Accordingly 





consented to sever their people from the House of David, from the very few of the many translators of the First Part have thought 
‘Temple and the Levitical priesthood, and even acquiesced at least in | it worth while to proceed any farther; either sharing or dread- 
the worship of Jehovah—such is Ewald’s view—under the form of | ing the current opinion that the longer, more elaborate, and in 
an ox. They tried not one, but several changes of dynasty, to effect | the poet’s own mind certainly not less important division of 
their end; and how noble that end was, and how grand were the | Gioethe’s master-work is an inexplicable caprice, a monstrous oddity 
careers of some of the men who worked towards it, we see in the | hardly to be approached without suspicion of insanity, and there- 
traditions which were handed down of the mighty deeds of Elijah | fore best to be let alone by all sane people, they mostly did let it 
and Elisha, as well as of the lesser, yet perpetual activity, | alone, thereby doing their best to increase the prejudice and con- 
of a numerous body of prophets who are constantly appearing. | fusion already prevailing in the matter. Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
But for Israel—the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes—it was all in ‘regarding the poem as an inseparable whole, has deemed the 
vain. It was not to be expected that the Prophets should, | Second Part not less worthy of his best service than the First ; he 
without previous experience, have made the discovery that the | claims for it indeed ‘a higher intellectual character, if a lower dra- 
reform they saw to be needed must be worked out by other means matic and poetical value,” though not with any confident expectation 
than those of physical violence ; but this, observes Ewald, was the | of finding general assent. Our own very qualified assent must be 
fatal defect in their really noble design, and its end was the utter further limited by the consideration that the intellectual elements 
destruction of the kingdom, at once a prey to its own vices and to /of the First Part are apt to be overlooked in comparison with 
the Assyrian conqueror. But the disruption which led to the | the dramatic interest, while the high poetic and occasionally dra- 


final destruction of Israel was the salvation of the smaller 
Kingdom of Judah. Within its smaller sphere, and after that 
elimination of the more unmanageable forms of the two great 
powers of its political life, those powers continued to work on, 
sometimes in harmony, sometimesin conflict, yet ever carrying the 
Jewish monarchy onward, generation after generation, till when 


| matic beauties of the Second Part are in danger of being forgotten 
in the hunt for intellectual meanings. In fact, Mr. Bayard 
|'Taylor’s expression may perhaps concede something too much 
'to the popular view, even while indicating too high 4 
| poetical value for the Second Part of Faust. The popular 
‘view is arrived at by taking the First Part alone, and con- 





its last hour, too, had arrived, that hour proved to be not merely | sidering it exclusively as a drama of the ordinary type, in which 
the hour of death, but also the beginning of a new life, springing | Faust and Margaret are the hero and heroine. When this notion 
out of that which had passed away, but within which it had itself | is once fixed, and the more general aim of the poem thus narrowed 
been all along maturing. | to a circle of immediate action, everything beyond this contracted 

In conclusion, we would say a word in reference to Ewald’s ‘range is naturally allowed to drop out of sight, or slighted as 
habitual assumption that he has succeeded in resolving the existing | [>], . Trayedy. By John Wolfgang von Goethe. Translated in the Origins: 
Hebrew records into their original materials, so that he can Metres, by Bayard Taylor. London: Strahan and Co. 1871. 
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—— , . . . 
merely accessory. Thus the intellectual elements which prevail in 
the opening scenes, the questions purposely left unanswered, all 


| we have got them we are to go about to anatomize them into dry 
abstractions ? It is not unworthy of note that in the best of all 





—— ~~ 





the tokens, in short, which point toa coming development in a recognized allegories, the Pilgrim's Progress, the most interesting 
wider range of ileas, fail to be duly recognized; and the reader, | parts of the tale are those where the allegory does not quite run 
ing on to the Second Part with this imperfect preparation, is | on all fours. 
bewildered and almost indignant when he finds that the thing to However, Mr. Bayard Taylor is not quite consistent in his 
be continued is not the story of Faust and Margaret which he | renunciation of the theoretic interpreters aud their works. Though 
took for the whole, but something larger and different. The tra- he has no general formula, he has not wholly resisted the excite- 
gedy is not what he took it for, and so he can see no dramatic or | ment of the chase after allegories,—which is indeed in great 
poetical unity, but only a series of intellectual puzzles which may part Goethe's own fault, as he evidently wished to provoke 
or may not be worth guessing at. Both parts suffer by being speculation by his enigmatic and mysterious hints. In par- 
separated from their true connection in thought. However it is not ticular Mr. Bayard Taylor brings forward a suggestion that 
necessary to go beyoud the First Part to see how ill this one-sided | the Boy Charioteer and Euphorion represent not merely Poetry 
yiew fits the structure of the poem. If Margaret is the true central | but Goethe’s own genius, and that Homunculus is identical 
interest, then the opening scenes, Faust’s monologues, his detailed | with them. As to the two figures which are obviously types 
interviews with Mephistopheles, and so forth, are hardly intelli- of Poetry, and were declared to be so by Goethe himself, it 
gible, and besides are of a wholly disproportioned length; for is an open question how far Goethe meant his individuality to 
Margaret does not appear at all till near the middle of the piece. | appear through them ; but as to Homunculus it is difficult to accept 
Qn the same supposition the Walpurgisnacht is little better than | any such proposition. Why seek an allegory for Homunculus at 
an impertinent interruption, and the end is manifestly abrupt aud all? Such creatures were familiar in the legends of alchemy ; and 
unfinished. ‘Ihere is no artistic reason for these things unless the | Wagner’s character as shown in the First Part makes it quite 
love of Faust and Margaret is not the main theme, but one stage ‘natural that he should occupy himself as he does while Faust is 
in a cycle. It would be equally wrong to run into the other | away. Wagner appears from the first as a pitiful parody of Faust; 
extreme and call it an episode; for though it is but the first stage | while Faust is striving with the great problem of man and the 
of a longer process, it is a critical one, and contains the germ of | world, Wagner concocts an artificial mannikin who has not sub- 
the final accomplishment. | Stance enough to live out of a glass phial. So far the origin of 
One very obvious thing is to be observed as to the construction of | Homunculus may suggest thoughts on the barren results of 
Faust asa whole, and perhaps has not been observed enough because scholasticism. When he has thus come into being, his very name 
it is so simple and obvious. Goethe built his poem on the lines of and his adventures in search of a more complete existence inevit- 
the medieval l'aust-legend, shaping, moulding, and filling out | bly call up all manner of analogies; and his sayings and doings 
indeed according to his own will, but preserving the general | 4fe no doubt excessively odd. But we do not see that they are 
features so as to be quite recognizable. ‘The appearance at the | ade plainer by reducing him from his condition, shadowy enough 
Kaiser's Court, the conjuring up of Helena, the battle won by | ready, of an imperfectly human creature to a mere allegory. We 
phantom arms and the glamour of a phantom flood, all rest on | merely throw out the hint, if any should care to take it up, that 
authority. ‘The one group which does not fit into the original | me light may be thrown on his phial by the crystal bottle in 
framework at all is that of Gretchen and her surroundings. From | Which Anselmus is imprisoned in Hoffmann’s romauce of the 
the historical point of view it is just this part of the design which | olden Pot. 
is anomalous. But by the introduction of these new elements| It remains to give some specimens of Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor's suc- 
Goethe obtained a motive sufficiently in harmony with the form of | cess in the translation of the Second Part. Here, as in the Firat, 
the legend as he found it and yet capable of wholly transfiguring | we think he does better in the sustained and difficult passages 
and exalting it. It was impossible to expand the national myth | than in the easy ones. ‘The third act is the most singular and 
(for the Faust-legend was notorious enough to deserve that title) the most perfect member of the original; indeed, we venture to 
intoa great poem, and retain the vulgar conclusion of the Deviland think that for pure artistic beauty (apart from dramatic interest) 
the magician punctually performing their contract of damnation. | the Helena surpasses anything in the First Part. And here the 
Neither would any violent turn of the catastrophe have sufficed, | translator isat his best ; his work does not suffer by comparison 
since amidst all the wealth of modern thought poured out on the | with Mr. Carlyle’s on their even common ground. We extract a 
poem the medieval colouring was to be preserved. ‘The redemp- | portion of the scene where Faust receives Helena in his magic 
tion of Faust through his own human activity, aided by the human | castle :-- 
love sprung from the very circumstances in which the short-sighted 
craft of Mephistopheles had thought to make sure of his ruin, 
was the only possible way of reconciling the matter worked upon 
with the demands of the poet’s ideal aim. 
The construction of elaborate theories as to the meaning of the | 

Second Part of Fuust seems to us a task of very doubtful profit ; | 
and we are well content to find that Mr. Bayard Taylor nas not 
weighted his excellent translation with a new theory. It is well 
said by Von Loeper, in his preface to the recent edition of Faust in 
the National-Libliothek series (Berlin 1870) :—** We renounce any 
attempt to define in a general form the intention of the poem (die 
allgemeine Idee les Faustgedichts zu formuliren), holding that the work | 
is to be explained only in the concrete from the definite premisses 
furnished by national character and history.” ‘The same objections | 
which make against seeking to fit the whole poem into a formula 
make also in some measure against seeking to do the like with | yabe brie Hans hee ams 
particular actions and characters. The imagery is in the main | poh bright nage so pp 

| 

| 





“ Fausr. 
Remove with speed the burden boldly won, 
Not blamed, indeed, but neither with reward. 
All is her own already which the keep 
Within it holds; and special offer thus 
Is useless. Go, and pile up wealth on wealth 
In order fit! Present the show august 
Of splendours yet unseen! The vaulted halls 
Make shine like clearest heaven! Let Paradise 
From lifeless pomp of life created be! 
Hastening before her footsteps be unrolled 
The flower-embroidered carpets! Let her tread 
Fall on the softest footing, and her glance, 
Gods only bear undazed, on proudest pomp! 
Lynceus. 
What the lord commands is slight ; 
For the servants, labour light: 
Over wealth and blood and breath 
This proud Beauty governeth. 


typical rather than allegorical. Putting out of the question extra- Even the sun is pale and cold ; 
ordiuary digressions such as the introduction of the geologic con- Near the riches of her faco 

troversy into the classical Walpurgis-night, we find a series of All things empty, shorn of grace.” 

scenes rich in allusions and suggestions which in each portion have In this part of the play Mr. Bay ard Taylor's verse has caught the 
a certain unity of tone and envelope the figures of the drama in stately march of the old English dramatists ; and in dealing with 
an atmosphere full of reflections and reverberations; but it is the classical metres introduced by Goethe, unfamiliar as they are 
seldom practicable to hunt down a definite train of thought run- | to English ears, he has on the whole fairly overcome the difficul- 
ning parallel to the action. Even where a formal interpretation is | ties of his task. It is somewhat annoying to find amid so much 
most plausible we doubt if much is gained by it. Perhaps Von | excellence such a blemish of style as the use of alone for only (on 
Loeper goes rather farin saying that Helenais no more an allegory p. 235); and on p. 234 two lines have dropped out immediately 
than Mephistopheles; but one may safely go so far as to say that before the speech of Helena. Asan example of a different manner, 
the best way of appreciating the episode of Helena is to read it as the passage in the fourth act may be taken, where Faust first 
a unique and supremely beautiful poem, and think as little as conceives his scheme of reclaiming the sea-shore:— 

possible about the reconciliation of the Classical and the Romantic. “ Mine eyo was drawn to view the open ocean : 

For what end does the poet invest ideas with living forms, if when | It swelled aloft, self heaved and overvaulting, 
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And then withdrew, and shook its waves in motion, 
Again the breadth of level strand assaulting. 

Then I was vexed, since arrogance can spite 

The spirit free, which values every right, 

And through excited passion of the blood 
Discomfort it, as did the haughty flood. 

I thought it chance, my vision did I strain: 

Tho billow paused, then thundered back again, 
Retiring from the goal so proudly won: 

The hour returns, the sport’s once more begun. 


THE 








MEPHISTOPHELES (ad spectatores). 
’Tis nothing new whatever that one hears ; 
I’ve known it many a hundred thousand years. 

Faust (continuing impassionedly). 
Tho sea sweeps on, in thousand quarters flowing, 
Itself unfruitful, barrenness bestowing ; 
It breaks, and swells, and rolls, and overwhelms, 
Tho desert stretch of desolated realms. 
There endless waves hold sway, in strength erected 
And then. withdrawn,—and nothing is effected. 
If aught could drive me to despair, ’twere, truly, 
Tho aimless force of eloments unruly. 
Then dared my mind its dreams to over-soar ; 
Hero would J fight,—subdue this fierce uproar! 
And possible ‘tis! Llowe'er the tides may fill, 
They gently fawn around the steadfast hill ; 
A moderate height resists and drives asunder, 
A moderate depth allures and leads them on. 
So, swiftly, plans within my mind were drawn ; 
Let that high joy be mine for ever more, 
To shut the lordly Ocean from the shore, 
Tho watery waste to limit and to bar, 
And push it back upon itself afar ; 
From step to step I settled how to fight it ; 
Such is my wish ; dare thou to expedite it!” 


This is excellent in execution; every phrase of the original | 
In the lyrical flights, | 


has its force given without amplification. 
which are more frequent and more difficult in the Second Part 
than in the First, Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor has in spite of all obstacles 
adhered faithfully to his text. Ife is never led astray to make the 
poet facile and unmeaning by short cuts of smooth paraphrase. 
If his lines appear at times harsh and obscure to English readers, 
it must be remembered that many expressions in the original are 
found so by the Germans themselves. (Goethe was even accused 
of not writing German, as Victor Hlugo is now accused of not 
writing French. A translator has no business to disguise the 
peculiar difficulties which are part of the author’s artistic charac- 
ter. Mr. Bayard Taylor has kept the right mean between a 
merely verbal fidelity and the licence which evades without 
explaining; and his translation will therefore be a most valuable 
commentary for students of the original. Me may fairly be con- 
gratulated on being the first who bas enabled English readers to 
appreciate Goethe’s greatest work in its entirety. 

DR. ECKARDT'’S LIVONIA.* 


[SECOND NOTICE] 


How many of our readers are there who know what really consti- | 
In these days of indefatigable travel unto the | 


tutes Galicia ? 
uttermost parts of the globe, how many Englishmen have visited 
the region eastward of Cracow which makes up the Austrian 
Crown-land that goes by the title of the Kingdom of Galicia ? 
And yet this unknown land is well worthy of observation, for 
in it lies whatever is typical of the Past, the Present, and the 
Future of Polish life,—of the Past, in the monumental city of 
Cracow, the true capital of Polish nationality, for since 1307 here 
was theseat of Polish royalty, whence it did those warlike deeds which 
made a Power of the oligarchical commonwealth,—of the Present, 
in the fact that within the limits of this province alone have the 
surviving elements of Polish nature an opportunity of asserting 
themselves with some degree of ellicacy,—and of the Future, be- 
cause on this ground is alone to be observed the force residing in an 
element not of foreign origin, but indigenous and Slave growth, 
that is, rising up against the pretensions of the Poles to be lords 
in their own homes, the element of the sons of the soil, the 
Ruthenian boors, men of the same blood and the same Church 
as the Russian subjects of the Czar of Moscow, and who now are 
employing the weapons of freedom to rebel with effective bitter- 
ness of heart against the continued ascendancy of the haughty and 
Catholic aristocracy that for so many centuries ruled over them 
with fatal recklessness. This curious region Dr. Eckardt made it his 
business to traverse, and he has given an account of his observa- 
tions, which is as lively in description as it is full of interest. The 
term ‘‘ Galicia” is a modern denomination, invented in 1815, for 
districts that hal nothing else in common than the fact of having 
been within the compass of the territory subject to the Crown of 
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| Poland. ‘These never formed in Polish times an administra, 
tive unit, and at present Galicia presents three divisions, each 
with a distinct character. ‘The westernmost consists of the old 
Cracovian territory, about twenty-two geographical square miles 
with a purely Polish population, and a body of magnates of the 
most thoroughly Polish type, free from foreign mixture and ani. 
mated with a peculiar sense of self-importance. ‘To the east up to 
the San extends a region of already mixed elements, where the pea- 
| sant is no longer of purely Polish blood, and where the lord of the 
soil no longer feels as secure of his hold on bis retainers ag his 
Cracovian neighbour. In this region already Ruthenian colonistg 
| are to be found amongst the peasantry, and here it already occurs 
that the countryman will turn away from the well-to-do Roman 
| Catholic father, who is the cherished inmate of the seignorial 
| mansion, to seek religious ministration at the hands of the plebeian 
pope, who, though the priest of a Church in outward communion 
| with outlandish Rome is, nevertheless for the Ruthenian peasant 
| the true representative of orthodoxy and national sentiment, 
| Here, then, already do we meet fermenting elements which on the 
further side of the San become preponderant—clements that are 
compounded of religious and of social fibres, for the Ruthenian 
peasant smarts with a sense of wrong done him in what he con- 
siders the busy rights of life, and the redressing measures of the 
great Czar over the frontier in behalf of his forlorn children 
have reached the ears not only of the Ruthenian boor but 
also those of his Catholic and Polish fellow-peasant. The 
jriver San constitutes, then, the boundary of a Polish popu- 
‘lation. ‘To the east of it there is a state of things represented 
|by a Polish ascendancy, and a Ruthenian mass silently but 
stubbornly stiffening itself against its pressure. In this out-of- 
the-way corner is being waged the grim struggle which probably 
will decide the last chance of Polish autonomy. 

Dr. Eckardt’s description of Cracow is too graphic to be passed 
over. Noone who has visited that historical city can fail to recog- 
nize the vividness of his account, but there are many who have 
not been there, and we shall not be rendering a bad service 
if an extract should induce them on the next occasion to turn their 
steps towards a spot which concentrates in one focus the illustra- 
tion of a nation’s history. In the great Cathedral—its West- 
minster Abbey —the stranger can gaze on the monumental record 
of all the glories, the vicissitudes, and the misfortunes of Poland 
It is Sunday, and the ‘* throng of pale-faced and black-robed men 
and women that is ever getting denser invites to a visit of the 
| Cathedral,” which, dedicated to St. Stanislas, ‘* flanks the stately 


| castle,” once the palace of proud warrior-kings :— 
| A hoary beggar with flowing beard opens the portal leading into the 
| national shrine, into which we enter slowly, and some time elapses before 
| we are able to find ourselves in that impressive obscurity into which 
daylight penetrates but by gleams. Many are the churches I have seen, 
| but none has made so deep an impression on me as this Cathedral of 
Old Poland. This church is more than the product of one particular 
epoch in which religious and national consciousness had become inter- 
laced,—the Catholicism which speaks out of these stones is a living one, 
and has made with Polish national feeling a covenant, that is as in- 
dissoluble to-day as it was in the time of Casimirthe Great. . . . Asyet 
mass is not over, and still the chant sounds from the high altar, on the 
steps of which six bearded men kneel with huge tapers in their hands. 
. ... No trace exists of the laced beadles who keep order in German 
churches, yet the silence of devotion prevails throughout. . . . Men in 
braided coats and men in the peasant’s fur cloak, ladies in the elegant 
toilet of Parisian mourning suits, and female beggars whose rags are 
covered with filth kneel side by side, and on all countenances the same 
melancholy, abstracted expression, the same immersion in an inner world 
that is wholly indifferent to all outside. Here are ecclesiastical and 
political traditions fused together so inextricably that no one can say 
where the one commences and the others cease, and the martyrdom 
which the Catholic clergy bas to suffer in the neighbouring Russian 
provinces necessarily has tended to intensify inordinately this Catholic 
zeal of the living generation.” 


At last the ministration is concluded, and the stranger is allowed 
to survey the wondrous series of monuments that stand thick in 
this grand pile. ‘Iwo deserve especial notice, —one is the memorial 
of Queen Jadwiga, whose marriage with the Jagellon, Duke of 
Lithuania, brought that Russian province into the permanent union 
with Poland which has had the result of subjecting it in our days 
to the lash of Muraivieff's ruthless rule; the other is the subter- 
ranean chapel which preserves the mortal remains, dearest to all 
true Poles, of Sobieski and of Koscuisko. ‘‘ Full fifteen minutes 
did the Poles in whose company I visited the crypt kneel in 
prayer before the hero's granite sarcophagus, before we returned 
to the pale light of the winter's day which lay over Cracow.” 
Cracow is indeed a shrine, and the grave severity of a monu- 
mental aspect is stamped on the whole city. ‘The life of Poland, 
such as still survives, is not here ; it is to be found in localities less 
rich in striking scenes, in the unpicturesque plains beyond the San, 
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and in towns of little historical note, like Przemysl and Lemberg. | spot for the true Ruthenian, for in it that which he looks to as his 


An immediate change indeed meets the traveller on crossing the 
above-named river. The peasantry speak a Russian dialect, and for 
a head-dress wear the characteristic low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hat, instead of the Polish fur cap; while the curious bulb- 
shaped cupola, universally typical of the Greek ritual, caps in 
every village the humble elevation which figures as the steeple of 
the people's place of worship, in place of the slim spire that 
marks the Roman Catholic edifice, frequented only by the 
upper classes. It is a singular instance of the absence of true 
statesmanship in the Jesuits, how by one-sided and fanatically 
sectarian execution of the religious Convention of 1596 they lost 
hold on the bulk of the population for sake of a barren triumph, 
inasmuch as it was confined to the conquest of only a class,—that 
of the aristocracy and its immediate attendants. In miserable 
neglect did the peasantry then continue to vegetate during the 
days of Polish independence, under the spiritual guidance of a 
priesthood and a hierarchy of the same flesh and blood with it in 
race, in estate, and also in education. The country was 
thoroughly Polonized as regards intellectual movement, and 
the mass of the population, though retaining its own dialect 
and its distinctive ritual, had lost all sense of national indi- 
yiduality when the country came to be subjected to Austrian 
sway. It was only then that the Ruthenians began to awaken 
toa national sentiment. ‘This was elicited mainly by the action 
of an energetic prelate, John Snegurski, United Metropolitan of 
Galicia, who found such general ignorance amongst his clergy that 
few were the popes who could read the Cyrillian alphabet. He 
vigorously strove to kindle national aspirations in his flocks ; he re- 
formed the practices which had crept into the churches ; proscribed 
the Roman usages which had been largely introduced, and strictly 
insisted on the observance of the old Greek ritual, as sanctioned by 
the terms of the Act of Union of 1596. To the movement in- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


augurated by this Churchman is it due that in the political turmoil 


of 1848 the Ruthenians suddenly stepped forward with a pro- 
gramme which at once recommended itself to the Governor, Count 
Stadion, as an element that might keepin check the revolutionary 
force of Polish tendencies. From that moment the Ruthenians have 
become a recognized political factor of the Austrian Empire, some- 
times made much of and at others frowned upon by the powers 
in being at Vienna, but always one that lost no opportunity 
of pushing claims hostile to the pretensions of the purely Polish 
classes. ‘The centre of this movement has hitherto remained an 
ecclesiastical one, and its seat is in Lemberg—Lwow, in Polish— 


distinctive faith manifests itself in the amplest display. Here the 
importations from Rome are entirely rejected, and here amidst the 
studied pageantry of strictest Byzantine Ritualism the Ruthenian 
patriot listens to the same peculiar intonation of the liturgy that 
resounds in the churches of cherished Holy Russia. It was a 
Churchman who gave the first start to the Ruthenian revival, and 
it is still from within the precincts of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment that it draws the animation which constitutes its force, and 
threatens to make the Ruthenian element of effective weight in the 
great and far-reaching struggle for political supremacy between 
rival families of the Slave race which is going on grimly in these 
old Polish regions. 

The inexorable limitations of space here oblige us to part com- 
pany from our author, who pushed his travels into that Dltima 
Thule, the Bukowina, a province inhabited by a Rouman popula- 
tion of anything but elevated character, and yet infected with no 
little degree of political pretentiousness. What Dr. Eckardt tells 
us of this nondescript region does not fall behind the rest of his 
journey in interest, and with much regret we are prevented from 
extracting what he says about the singular monastery of Jrontina 
Alba, the rustic timber-built residence, close on the Russian con- 
fines, of the boorish Metropolitan of the Russian Old Dissenters, 
who, during many years, was the prime instrument of active revo- 
lutionary machinations in the hands of political exiles, but whose 
influence of late has much decreased, with the growth of an in- 
tensified Muscovite patriotism consequent on the outburst of the 
Polish insurrection in 1863, which made Russian public opinion 
inexorably hostile to the order of promptings sought to be instilled 
by the emissaries who, under the disguise of monastic robes, 
sallied from the gates of this seeming sanctuary, to steal across 
the boundaries of the Czar’s empire on missions of sedition. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
niciildeenines 
London. By Gustave Doré. (Grant and Co.)—Gustave Doré is 
wandering about London, and sketching the scenes which strike him, 
and Messrs. Grant and Co. are publishing the sketches in parts. We 
have tho first number before us, and hardly know what to say. Thero 
is a sketch of a hay-boat on the Thames, with figures on it asleep, which 
seems to us full of the artist's highest power, and worth the price of the 
set twice over; and there is a drawing of a Scripture-reader in a night 








| refuge which many poople will say is as good as Rembrandt, and which 


the town which is the capital of Galician autonomy, the residence , 
of the Governor,—the meeting-place of the Estates, that one. 


surviving vestige of a Polish Diet,—and the see of two Metropoli- 
tans, a Catholic and an United Greek one,—not to speak of the 


Jews, who coustitute, characteristically for a Polish city, about | 


one-third of the inhabitants. It is interesting to note in passing 


that Dr. Eckardt affirms, what we ourselves have heard affirmed in 
regard to other and especially Russian districts, that of late years the | 
Jews have become, what formerly they were not, decidedly Polish ia | 


feeling. ‘There are two establishments in Lemberg which deserve 
attention, if one cares to gauge the force of Ruthenian patriotism. 
In 1848 the Government presented to its faithful Ruthenians a 
public building, in which, besides a school and an incipient museum, 
there has been established by private contributions a casino, 
proudly denominated the Jussian Club. Into it Dr. Eckardt 
obtained an introduction, on the occasion of a theatrical perform- 
ance of the humblest kind, but of strictly Russian character. We 
have not space for his graphic description of the evening’s amuse- 
ments, but there are two points too characteristic not to be 
mentioned. In the reading-room he found a collection of all the 
journals of violent Panslavist sentiment that appear in various lan- 
guages, and all the Russian periodicals of a proselytizing temper. 
Then on the walls of this sanctuary figured two full-length portraits, 
the one of the Czar Alexander, the other of Miljutin, the thorough- 
going agrarian leveller, who in Poland decreed confiscation of pro- 
perty with cynical disregard of all prescriptive right,—the man 
who gloried in co-operating with Muravieff, aud whose name is 
synonymous in the dictionary of Russian Democracy with, ** War 
fo mansions and peace to the serf’s hut?” “ Molodez!” (a fine fellow) 
was the involuntary ejaculation before this portrait of the 
Ruthenian patriot who did the honours to our author. ‘The 
other establishment worthy of careful observation is the church 
and chapter of St. George, the metropolitan sanctuary of the 
Ruthenian Greek united communion,—the centre from which 


is really a fair example of M. Doré’s power of producing an effect at once 
solemn and ghastly by trick in the management of light. And there is 
a drawing of Whittington at Highgate which is absolutely feeble, 
that commercial young person being pictured as a sort of poetic Swiss 
Boy or angel of the cheap song-books, but with some clothes on, in- 
stead of a shrewd, hungry, Scotch-looking little lad, who meant to get 
on somehow. As, however, M. Doré is sketching things actually before him, 
and as London has endless suggestions of the grotesque or horrible, or faintly 
visible beautiful, we ought in this undertaking to have the best of Gustave 
Dore, and his publishers are doing him justice, Better printing on creamier 
paper wo have not seen, or, we must add, worse literary description. 
Mr. Jerrold intends, we dare say by and by, to describe M. Doré's 
drawings; but at present his enthusiasm has carriod him away, 
and he is singing prose carols about London, the Thames, and the jolly 
young waterman which, to prosaic mortals, is, to speak plainly, only 
high-flown rubbish,—all the worse because Mr. Jerrold now and again 
becomes sensible, and then gives us in two lines of minute description 
a picture. 

Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., ia the Highlands. Reprinted from the 
Daily News. (Macmillan.)—We remember that we thought but meanly 


| of these papers when we saw them, for oue can hardly say read them, in 


emanates the impulse of national propagandism, and from the | 


presses attache to which comes the literature intended to stimu- 


late patriotic action. ‘Thuis hply house of St. George is a cherished . 


the Duily News. In fact, they seemed out of place thore, in company 
with the Nonconformists and School Boards and Mr. Gladstone and 
Prince Bismark and Citizen Dilke, and other things, great aud small. Ono 
is generally in a combative frame of mind, whether friendly or otherwise, 
while one reads the Duai/y News. But they make an exceedingly 
pleasant volume to read, aud we repent ourselves of our derogatory 
Dr, Horace Bushnell says that we assimilate in winter the 


judgment. 
What impressions we 


impressions of scenery that we take in summer. 
have not got in our own stock woe must bo content to take from that 
of another; and here is a book to supply them,—a book which 
it is certainly a good thing to read by a fire, till one forgets 
frosts and fogs and days of six hours long, to dream of bluo 
loch and heather-clad hill, and those glorious twenty-hour days 
of the northern summer. Mr. Pisistratus Brown is M.P. for Bourton- 
in-the-Marsh, and a Liberal, who, taking a holiday, happens to fall in 
with Mr. Wayland, Conservative representative of Slow, then cruis- 
ing on the western coast of Scotland in his yacht the Kittiewake. How 
the two spend certain weeks in the midst of the inexhaustible beauty of 
the coast, how they talk and quarrel and make friends again, how they 
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shoot red deer and grouse and blue hares is told with plenty of fun and | which puzzle a reviewer as much as anything which he meets with, One 
spirit. Mr. Brownis that very difficult character to manage, a blundering | is ashamedof using over and over again the stock phrases about theindustry 
sportsman ; somehow he is not made to look like a fool. Witness this | of the compiler and the interest of the compilation. One's natural impulse 


spirited defence of himself when he shoots a hare sitting :— 

***¢ What is too bad?’ said Mr. Brown, indignantly. ‘Shooting a hare 
when you get the opportunity? You think I ought to have let her 
run, and then shoot her. Admirable logic! What does the hare caro 
for the few yards’ scamper, and an extra minute of life? Giving 
her a chance for her life! Why, what a childish superstition that is, as 
if there were a bargain between you and the hare, and the hare appre- 
ciated your courtesy. Let me remind you my dear friend, that all these 
fantastic notions are of modern and spurious growth. Our ancestors 
shot how, and when, and where they could, and none of them thought 
of setting birds into the air to have a chance of winging a dozen of 
them. No! they shot them fairly and completely on the ground, and 
ate them afterwards. You yourself, when you steal up to a stag, do you 
force it into the air before you fire at it? Clear your mind of cant.” 

Jesus Christ: His Life and Work. By E. De Pressensé, D.D. 
Translated by Annie Harwood. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is an 
abridged and popularized form of De Pressensé’s larger work bearing 
the same title. “It appeared to me,” says the author in his preface, 
‘desirable in this edition, which addresses itself to readers of the most 
various classes, to avoid, as far as possible, all debateable and contro- 
versial points.” He means, of course, debate and controversy as far as 
they concern “those who profess and call themselves Christians.” The 
whole book is an argument against writers of the stamp of M. Renan, 
by whose work indeed it may be supposed to have been called forth, 
It aims at setting forth the “life and work” of the historical Christ, as 
He is represented in the Gospel, and as Christendom, with a certain 
broad agreement of view which theological differences do not affect, 
has conceived of Him. The task has been admirably executed. 
treatment of the subject leaves nothing to be desired. In the first 
place—for, after all, a book to be useful must be read—it has a fresh- 
ness of interest which never fails. It seems to bo ono of the happy 
peculiarities of French writers of the best school to be able to give 
this without fail to even the most familiar subjects. Dr. De Pressensé 
does not attain this end by anything of novelty and eccentricity in his 
view. Skilful arrangement, felicitous suggestion, and an unfailing 
faculty of combination and illustration keep the reader's attention per- 
petually alive. And in the next place, it is, we conceive, in the highest 
degree an edifying book. It presents the figure of Christ conceived 
with an affectionate reverence which can scarcely fail to touch and to 
attract. We might wish indeed that it were sufficient to refer to the 
Gospels themselves any one who desires to see such a figure. But the 
conditions of our time, with the controversies which cannot be ignored, 
make impossible such simplicity of study. Modern research has dis- 
covered a vast amount of knowledge which bears on the subject of 
historical Christianity. Our forefathers could form very real and 
practical concoptions of their Lord without this knowledge; but we, within 
whose reach it lies, must take account of it. You could not do better 
for the boy or girl just beginning to be conscious of its existence than 
put this book into their hands. And there are few older students of 
Scripture who will not find something of value in its pages. 


Cecile; or, Modern Idolaters. By Hawley Smart. 3 vols. (Bentley.)— 
We think too highly of Mr. Smart’s powers and entertain too pleasant 
recollections of what we have before seen from his pen to be able to 
express satisfaction with Cecile. A writer who can do, and indeed has 
done, so well ought to be superior to the vulgar and objectionable ex- 
pedients by which he seeks to give an interest to his story. To keepa 
young woman throughout the length of a volumeor more on the verge of 
breaking the Seventh Commandment, is a stimulus to the curiosity of 
readers which might be left for the use of writers obliged to 
find what substitutes they can for missing wit. ‘Ernest De Vitre,” 
again, and his “dark, handsome face, with reckless, resolute eyes, and a 
latent sneer about his mouth,” is a character from the repertoire of a well- 
known writer, of whom we have had quite enough when we have en- 
countered him in the creations of his original author. The incidents of 
the secret marriage and of the sudden catastrophe which terminates the 
villain’s career are nothing worse than inartistic. It is surprising 
that a clever writer should condescend to the employment of stage 
properties which bave been so well worn that they have passed, so to 
speak, from the tragic to the comic stage, and instead of appearing in 
serious tales have become the stock incidents of the burlesque. But the 
tone of the book offends against higher canons than those of art. There 
may be, and doubtless is, a section of society in which this game that 
Mr. Smart has taken so much pains to describe is played between 
foolish women and profligate men, but its doings are not worth record- 
ing. Or if they are made, as a great writer might make them, the 
subject of a tale, they should be treated in a loftier mood, and to some 
higher purpose than anything that wo find here. Cecile, indeed, is 


| under the circumstances is to find fault, and Mr. Timbs, who by using 
| the word “ facts” endorses, in a way, the statements which he puts 
together, would be more than mortal if he did not give some occasion 
| to the fault-finder. It is not true, we fancy, though the statement jg 
| taken from so recent a work as “‘ Man and Wife,” that “a girl of twelve 
and a boy of fourteen have nothing to do but to cross the Border,—ang 
| to be married, without the interposition of the smallest delay or restraint, 
| and without the slightest attempt to inform their parents, on the part 
| of the Scottish law.” We imagine that by an Act which must be at least 
ten years old there must now be residence of acertain length in Scotland 
before the facilities of Scotch marriagelaw can be made use of. Butit would 
| be unfair to give a possible error as aspecimen of Mr. Timbs's industry, 
| Here is an extract from Clement of Alexandria, about false hair :— 
‘Upon whom does the priest, then, lay hands? whom does he bless? 
| Not the woman who is sv adorned, forsooth! but the hair of someone else,” 
| We have often thought something of the kind when wo have seen the 
| monstrous erections of hair which some female catechumens present to 
the hands of the bishop. How can tho blessing reach the real woman 
through all that? Here, again, is astrango etymology of “ Huguenots,” 
—Huc nos venimus,” words with which they are said to have com- 
menced their petitions. That reminds us of the suggestion which the 
| minister of Tranent, in Fife, made for an etymology of the name of his 
| parish,—“ Let them swim across” (¢ranent), the taunt which the 
| inhabitants addressed to the baffled invaders who were separated from 


| them by the Firth of Forth. 


The 
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cleverly written; there are characters, the young soldier, for instance, | 


who writes a novel in the desperate hope of pleasing his intellectual lady- 
love—and the said soldier's servant—which aro brightly and pleasantly 
drawn; and there are bits of description, whether of sporting life or 
otherwise, which are interesting and picturesque, but of the book as a 
whole we cannot speak with favour. 

By John Timbs. (Griffith 


Notabilia ; or, Curious and Amusing Facts. 


The Secret of Long Life. (Henry 8. King.)—Mr. Mortimer Collins— 
for the authorship of this volume, though not expressly stated, is implied 
| —does not give us much satisfaction. “* Enough,” said Rasselas to Imlac ; 
you have convinced me that no man can be apoet.” Mr. Collins has 
convinced us that no man can live long,—that is, if he tries to do so, 
though he may do so in spite of himself and of circumstances. For 
what, according to this latest authority, is a man to do who would live 
long? He mustlive in a village, modelled into a sort of conservative 
phalanstery ; he must eat and drink good things and in season, neither 
too much, nor too little,—a great point is made of this last ; he must not 
be a slave of times and seasons, but get up and go to bed when the 
humour takes him ; ho must not work too hard, but must ‘ lazs ” judici- 
ously; he must marry a “ marriage of completion,” being himself not 
less than thirty years of age, and taking a wife not younger than twenty- 
five; but stay; to put the matter more properly, his parents must have 
married in this reasonable fashion, a condition which takes the matter 
out of the hands of some unfortunate aspirants after longevity altogether: 
he must be a moderate Tory; in fact he must be and do a number of 
things which most of us cannot or will not be and do. But if readinga 
very pleasant little book which just stirs up a moderate amount of com- 
bativeness as we read, and which is always, whether it deal in paradox 
or earnest, cheery, genial, scholarly, if this will do something, as it doubt- 
less will, towards prolonging one’s life, then we owe our thanks to Mr. 
Collins. Among many good things, we may note for special praise the 
remarks on “laziness.” They are admirable, and express our own pro- 
foundest convictions. For ourselves, we distrust a statesman who 
amuses himself in his holidays by cutting down trees. Some day ho 
will cut down a tree which we shall all miss. 
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Bonar (H.), The Song of the New Creation, and other Pieces, cr 8vo...(Nisbet) 50 
Bramston (Miss M.), A Steadfast Woman, ..........00.0+ scoeceet F.C. K) 38 
Carlisle (A. D.), Round the World in 1870, 8vo . (King & Co.) 16.0 
Christ the Consoler, a Book of Comfort for the Six «.(Longman) 60 
Church of England Biographies, Ist and 2nd Series, 12mo, e (8S. PLC. K.) 20 
| Collingwood (C.), A Vision of Creation, a Poem, Cr SV¥0......-.+.ce-ee00 (Longman) 7.4 
Coombs (J.), Thoughts for the Inner Life, 2nd Series ... ler & Stoughton) 36 
Edersheim (Dr.), Robbie and bis Mother, 18m0  ........ccceceeseeceee enero (R. T. 8.) 190 
| Elliot (F.), Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy, er 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 69 
| Fletcher (W.), Manchester at Work, 12m0  ...........2..:0c0scecceeeeeee (A. Heywood) 10 
| Grantham (G. P.), The Mysteries of Holy Ct h, other Verses, (Masters) 3/6 
| Hall (Rt. Rev. J.), Contemplations on Old and New Testament, 8vo(S. P.C.K.) 60 
| Hoffmann (F.), Adelbert and Bastel, or Every Man in his Place ...(S. P.C. K.) 1/0 
| Hoffmann (F.), Dominic, or a Good Action has its Reward, ISmo...(S. P. C. K.) 19 
| Howley (W.), The Universities and Schools of Ireland, 12m. ...(Kelly) 16 
Hymns of Life for Human Encouragement, l2mo_ .......... Laurie) 36 
Larwood (J.), The Story of the London Parks, 2 vols cr 8v ...(Hotten) 18,0 
Lang (A.), Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, er Svo ......- ..(Longman) 59 
Lecky (W. E.), Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, er 8vu (Longman) 76 
Life on Desolate Islands, or Real Robinson Crusoes, I8mM0 ..........0000+ (RK. T.S.) 1/0 
Malleson (Lieut-Col.), Recreations of an Indian Official, er 8vo ..(Longman) 12/6 
Melville (E.), Two Thousand Pounds Reward, 120 2.0... cce.ce-ceceereesee (Dean) 5/0 
| Newdigate (A. L.), Scales for Comparison of British Weights & Measures (Spon) 40 
Old Book Collector's Miscellany, part 6, 8V0.....0....c0008. (Reeves & Turner) 2/6 
Parker (Theodore), Historic Americans, 8V0  .......c0..cceceeceeceereeeneeee friibner) 6,0 
Phillips (R.), The Story of Gatitama Buddha and his Creed, er 8vo (Longman) 6 9 
Prendergast (T.), The Mastery Series,—Hebrew, cr Svo ..(Longman) 2/6 
Seott (P.), The Dream and the Deed, and other Poems, 1 ing and Co.) 45 0 
Tales of the Warrior Judges, 12:110........0...cse.cecseccersecseresesecsertereees (Ni 26 
Tarr (Rev. J.), Life, Letters, and Last Days of, by Douduey, 1zmo(Book Society) 26 
Tennant (W.), Auster Fair, Smo oss & Co.) 2/6 
Titcomb (J. H.), Revelation in Progress from Adam to Mu (R.T.S) 50 
Twain (Mark), Screamers, (iatherings of Scraps of Humour, fcap 8vo (Hotten) 1/0 
| Whitfield (F.), Earthly Shadows of the Heavenly Kingdom, l2mo ...... (Nisbet) 36 


| Wingate (W.), Close of the Times of the (#entiles, 12mo.... 
| Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings from the Works of Geor 


and Farran.)—Mr. Timbs is a veteran artist in books of this kind, books | 





iot (Blackwood) 5% 


Wright (M), The Beauty of the Word, in the Song of Solomon, er 8vo (Nisbet) 
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THE 


Terms oF SunscRIPTION.— Yearly, 28s. Gd. Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; 


by post, 64d. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Conner OF CHANCERY LANe), LONDON, E.C. 


HEPUBLIC sup lat Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
Per ream. 











orders over 2))s un 
Fine Cream- Ls uid N a ae paper)... ims in ‘al ove ow on & 
Superfine Cre: Laid Note (much approved) x3 ae wee 4/0 
Saperfine Thick C1 Laid Note (especially recommen: ted) ooo on wwe 5/0 
Straw Paper, * Patent ” (adapte d for rapid ae one on os oe 
ee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 


cream ... oe wee 


Foolscap Papers, blu 
Outsic des Foolscap .. 
Letter Paper for Ser 
New “Vellum Wove 
Superfine Cream or 


eee ove ose we 66 
eee plain, 4/0; ruled 3 o. 4,6 
ib Ho: 180" Note wie “ « five quires for 2, 
Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6'6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 36 and 4 6 per 1. 000, 
COLOUR ST AMP 1G (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 190. Polished staal dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses, 
An ILLU s ir . ATED CA rALOGUE, containing fall description, with prices of 
Account Bo pying Presses. Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
sayen ® Bo ECS, Th Lv Wr ‘ing Cases, Desks, post free. 


‘JAMES: L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
Importer and Intri r of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Piccadilly, L Lg jicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality canuot be surpassed :— 

GREEK BUR tUNDYE (Red and White), possess all the 


f ier sorts of French Buargun dy, and are most 





ing 





qualities o 
strongly recommen nde «1 for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Geeevonsies 4 e price.—In quantities of not less than four 
dozens ... ; ove eee ove ose ooo ove Logg doz. 15s. 
Single doz. ... eco ee «. 163s. 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, a tall. bodied South of Dee 
Wine —In quantities of notiess than four dozens... perdoz, 9s 64. 


Single doz... . on ooo 60 weet os, RS 
NATURAL SHERRY, “from CADIZ, a very clean and 


nice dry Wi ithout acidity, —In quantities of not less than four 

dozens ... . ooo eco oes eee ove oe per doz. 15s. 
Single doz. ... = “ae ove ons ove a ee |. 
(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wi: nes are almirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to full every domostic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 
) \{ OURNING.—Messrs, JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being rejuired, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser, 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the samo as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Rogent Street. 

Messrs. JAY, haying adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
























charges for ee AKIN. 
a. s. d. 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt . 10 6 | Silk Sleeve Lining ........... mus @ © 
Making Dress, with Tucks of | Silk Low Body and Sleeve ning 5 6 
Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6) Lawn Body Lining ....... «1 6 
Making Bodice and Mounting | Sleeve Liming .....ceccesseree Ree 
| eee 7 Silk Facing 1 10) 
Making Widow's Boilice, do., do. 8 0 | Petersham Ribbon for Banding ...0 8 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered 
Alpaca Pocket ..... 6, Crapo and Rosette .........00008 2 6 
Mounting do, do., w | Making Garibaldi... .6 0 
a 2 6, Making Low Bodice, wee 6 O 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6, Sundries... 1 6 
Silk Body Lining..............0000...... 5 61 Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra, 


THE LO <DON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
AY'S 


CH LOR A LU YM, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 





CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM Is ¢ OURI ESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 





CHLORALUM Is IN-POTSONOUS. WOOL. 
WADDING. 


CHLORALUM IS A SAFE! iU ARD AGAINST INFECTION, 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 
y r . . 
A VISION of CREATION, a Poem; with an Introduction, 
i Geological, and Critical. By Cu THBE RT COLL ING woop, M.A. and B.M. Oxon. 
F.LS., &e., Auth or of “Rambles of a Naturalist on the Shores and Waters of the 
China Seas,” &e. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Second Eilition, in crown 8vo0, price 6s, cloth, 
) tae RAVEN CLUB PAPERS. Firsr Serres. Edited by 
NATHANIEL NUTGALL, 
“It is seldom we meet with a volume so thoroughly enjoyable.”"—Public Opinion. 
London: LONGMANS, Grey, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 2s, cloth. 
H™s of MODERN MAN. By ‘Tomas Hersert Nores, 
Jun., B.A. of Ch, Ch., Oxford. 
Works by the same Author:— 
AN IDYLL OF THE WEALD, price 5s. 
LYRICS AND BUCOLICS, price 3s 6a. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in 8vo, price Sixpence. 


fPHE FINANCIAL REFORM ALMANACK for 1872. 

C ontaining, in addition to Elaborate Statistical Tables relating to Finance, 
Taxation, Commerce, &c., Alphabetical Lists of both Houses of Parliament, with 
Age, Connections, Professions, and Address of each Member; Lists of Places 
represented, with the Population of 1561 and 1871, the numbers of Electors, and 
Payments to Income-Tax ; and an Analysis of Borough and County representation, 
showing the grounds there are for a Redistribution of Seats, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 





The COASTS of the MEDITERRANEAN, &e. 
In TwO VOLUMES, post 8v¥o, price ONS GUINEA, 

“SCENES in the SUNNY SOUTLIL; including the Atlas 
i Mountains and the Oases of the Sahara in Algeria. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Hon. C. S. Vereken, M.A., Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 

“ We have found much that is interesting and amasing in these volumes."—Field. 

“ Two interesting, readable volumes, combining attractiveness with instruction.” 
—Morning Post, 

“Exhaustive and entoertaining...... The composition throughout of a gentleman 
and a scholar."—Daily Telegraph. 

“The author unites a genuine love of travel with a knowledge of classical 
literature and ancient and modern history, and from the stores of his wide reading 
is enabled to set before us not only a picture of the countries of North-Western 
Africa as they exist now, but a sketch of their past, and of the part played by them 
in the history of the world...... His book is throughout eutortaining.”—Leaminer. 

London: LON@MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





A NEW SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 
4 


I, FORM. 
TIME and SPACE; a METAPHYSICAL ESSAY. Parr I. 


Analysis of Perception and Association of Ideas. Parr LL. Laws of Logic; witha 
Criticism on Hees... By SHavworts H. Hoveson. 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 


Il. MATTER. 


The THEORY of PRACTICE; an ETHICAL INQUIRY. 
Book I. Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions; of the Will, of Reasoning, 
of Choice, of Character; and their Connection with the Cerebral Organization. 
Book IL Logic of Ethic and Politic, containing a Logic of Jurisprudence, Political 
Economy, Philology, &c., with a Genera! View of the Connection of the Sciences, 
By the Same Author. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL'S SEDADENT. 


THE CURE FOR TOOTHACHE. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price Is 144; post free, 1s 3d. 


This extraordinary application, marvellous in its effects, gives immediate relief 
without injuring the tooth, and forms a temporary stopping. 


Prepared only by 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., j (Established 1315.) 
(Their only Establishments), 





Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 





OR 
{ CIEN TIF 1¢ 


tions to illust 
and facilitate the 
Geology, can be h 
also single specim 
recent shells, Geo! 
publications, &c 
Majesty, 149 Stray 
Geology and Min 


PRESENTS. — Collec- 

“ Lyell’s Elements of Geology,” 
wrtant study of Mineralogy and 
2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 1,000 Guineas; 





, Maps, hammers, all the recent 
SNNANT, Mineralogist to Her | shirt. 
‘4 te instruction is given in | 
by Mr. TENNANT, F.GS., | Oxford Street, w. 









HIRTS.—FORD’S “EUREKA 
Double Shrunk” Flannel Shirt —Messrs. R. 
FORD and CO. have all their N iS 
: their DOUBLE SHRUNK FLANNEL SHIRTS now 
of minerals, rocks, fossils, and | ready. Patterns sent free 
~ Eureka Double Shrunk ™ are the perfection of flannel 

No quantity of washing will ever shrink them. 


RICHARD FORD and CO., 33 Poultry; Branch, 308 


Ke INAHAN’S.LL.WUISKY.— 





W PATTERNS of This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL. WHISKY," 


On seal, label, aud cork. 





with self-measure. The 





149 Strand, | W.c. ke 
O-NIGHT, at Kight.—Mr. and Mrs. LEAR 

GERMAN 
TAINMENT.—REI 
EVERY EVENIN 

during the holil 
Lae Thursd nd Saturday at Three. Admis- 
3 ; Stalls st — chairs, 5s. Stalls are now 
se.—ROY AL GALLERY OF 





ESENTATIONS will be given | rance. 





COM PLEXIONS, 


for all who use the 

LED'S CHRISTMAS ENTER- | SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 

i| Manufactured by 

Coe array aatiage ocery | J: C.& J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-Atting Caniles. 

i i Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warchousemen, and | fession in preference to French Brandy Supplied in 
others. casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 

*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfeld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





| UNV ILL E and CO., Belfast, are the 
large-t holders of W hisky in the wi td. Their 
ymmended by the medical pro- 


“UNITED SERVICE” 





Old Irish Whisky is ree 


to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
iva, _ Be fast; or at their London 





tions on applicati 





| Royal Irish Distill 





ed j 
ILLUST RATION Regent Street, Waterloo Place. —_—— 





WATER holds in | Ottices, 4 Boautort Buildings, 





Strand, W.C. 


Saencnc aaa Seager =s XYGENATED 
IN NE- FLAVOURED STRONG BEEE Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element | WHITEHEAD'S 
TEA at abou i.apint. ASK for LIEBL+COM- | that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative | (4 LID ES . \ ca FE BEEF 
PANY'S EXTR. of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig | draught, and from its special action on food during the OL ZSSENC ht ( : vssead 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only | process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly Best and cheapest, aud most nutritious. Of all 
guarantee of genuineness. suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. Grocers aud Chemists, 
Excellent eco | stock for soups, sauces, &c. Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. Wholesale at 3 and 9 Lime Street Square. 








C A N D “* E Ss. — FIELD’ Ss OZOKERIT. —Patented. —Thi tis well-known 


» gives the most brilliant light, and from it 3 


MAY BE OBTAINED "OF ALL DEALERS 


TUROUGHOUT THE U NITE D KI s Di M. 
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DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA AND MILK (Registered.) | 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CONDENSED MILK, 


DUNN’S ‘‘ ESSENCE of COFFEE,” 1s and 2s a Bottle. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S ‘‘BROMATINE,” a Cocoa deprived of its Superfilueus | 
MANUFACTORY,—PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


Butter, 6d a packet. 











DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL 


AND ONLY 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 


GENUINE. 


and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide y urself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy over discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 





CHLORODYNE «acts like a 


2arm in Diarrloa, and is the ouly specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &. 
From Lord FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham. who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Growne’s Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have balf-a-dozen bottles sent at 


once to the above address, 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, Ls6+4. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CavTIon.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the 


PaGe Woop stated that 
Defendant, Fre 


Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNS was undoubtedly the 
seman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 





regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Jimes, 13th July, 154. 
None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


Sold in Bottles at Is 14d, 2s 91,48 6d. } g 
CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medica! Testimony accompauies each Bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 





J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

Sold by Grocers in labelled packets, 
JAMES EPPS £CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE _ 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE, 
Each packet is labelled— 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacioine and Condensed Milk). 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES. 

WONDERFUL Siaut-R: 


(74 r T ‘ _ a. 2 
NATALINE PEBBLES,” 
MOUNTED IN THE NEW ALLOY, 

WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE-MEDAL AWARD. 


STORER. 












ERSONS suffering from Weak or Defective Sight 
will find great ief by wearing the New Speciacle, 
consisting of a Briiliant Pel of high polish, called 


“NATALINE,” 
which possesses qualitie ? 
Absence of Colour a 
ing of Spectacles no lot 
ornament. 









SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. ann A. PYKE, 
32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE: 


And 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C 





OTHING I[MPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 








AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JULIN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, wiih the aid of one of the mo3 
eminent Cheinists, su a per z s won 
derful liquid. It is now t in a mor 
concentrated form 

Sold in bottles, i 1, and 15s each 





including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHLERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatiy superior 


to any Pooth 








Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, aud imparts a pleasing frag- 
Tance tothe breath. 1 2 Ls Gd per pot 





To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper I 3 Street, Loudoa. 








COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 Sono SQUARE, LONDON, 
ALDERMAYN, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES, 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every desoription of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 





if EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 








DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, | 


Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in Boxes, ls 14d, 
and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Draggists, &c.; and whole- 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LEPLERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
geutiemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
— resisting power is supplied by the MUC-MAIN 
, 


AD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease | 


aud closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
aud the Truss (which cannot fail to Ht) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two iuches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 42s Gd; postage 
Umbilical! ditto, 42s and 528 61; postage free. 


ini Se pote hy tain. et 
Post-ollice orders to be made payable to John White, | and tue Manufacturers, PHUMAS MoksuN and 3 DN, 124 


| Suuthampiou iow, W. 


Post-ollice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
ry . , WW Y rs r yy 

{LAST IC SHOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
‘4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGorf the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordiuary Price 
4s 6d, 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each; pos 


stocking, 


ie tree, 


free 


Liverpuol, Dec. 14, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. | 


LOSS OF HAIR, &¢. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 


Ye PERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
a Loudon, is @aily in attendan above. 
lefects of t ha 

! pily 






: All 
grey hair, can 
the 


i@ hair. casual baldness, or 


be remedied by Mr. ‘1 tment, 









r wl simplicity of which has t generally ap- 
l during the last l7 y ‘ 
: PLLO POW DER, for the removal of superfluous 
t free. 4 fie DEPILATORY LULLON, for 
peru tiy eradicating the roots of supertluous hairs, 
2ls per bottle, carriage paid. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
q will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour wad beauty, 
ilair to grow vu Bald Spois, 














IT will e 
If will promote luxuriant growta,. 
PA NG Usir ts inmuaediately caecked, 





CHIN tiair thickeued, 
BaAl S prevented 
ii 1 su duudrill, 
ii cout 1er oil uur dye. 
lu large botiles, price Six Suillings, 
Sold by most Chcuiisis aud Perfumers, 
Deptt, 206 HIGH HOLBORN, LYNDON. 


acme ee 
ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 
—NOTICE is hereby given, that the ANNUAL 


| GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be held 
DUNN & HEWETT’S Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss Cocoa, Is 4d a pound. | 


| January next, at 1 o'clock precisely, to De 


at the Bank in Lothbury, on Weduesday, the 17th 


oh tare a Diyi- 
dend, and to elect Three Directors in the place af 
Bonamy Dobree, Esq., Sir David Salomons, Bart, Alder. 





} man, M.P, and Alexander Gillespie, Esq who retire 
| by rotation, but being eligible for 


beln re-election, offer 
themselves accordingly, and to submit for confirmation 
the election of David Plenderleath Seller, Esq who 
has been nominated by the Board of Directors in the 
place of Joseph Esdaile, Esq., deceased, ‘ 

20th December, 1871. 

W.S. HIGLEY, General Manager, 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed 
to prepare for the Dividend on the Ist January 1872 
and will re-open on the 5th January. Proprietors regis. 
tered in the books of the Company on the 30th Decem- 
ber will be entitled to the Dividend for tha current 
half-year on the number of shares thea Standing in 
their respective names. 
UARDIAN FIRE LIFE 

OFFICE. 
Established 1821.—Subseribed Capital Two Millions, 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JaMES GOODSON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. Johu G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. John Martin, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq.. MP, 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACA, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL BrowN, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Ageuts, on 
or before the 9th of January. 

The Accounts published under the “ Life Assurance 
Company's Act, 1370,” and the Company's Prospectus, 
give the fullest information respecting the state of the 
Company's affairs, and the terms on which Fire and 
Life Assurances may be effected. 








and 








, Esq, 
(Mp. 








By A and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquaucy and flavour, 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipis, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAULION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—#z2 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portuaan Square), aud 18 
Trinity Street, Louden, 3.E. 
eS? SAUCE.—CAU TLlON.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce ure par- 
ticuurly requesied to Observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SUN, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, sigued * £lizubeth Lazenby.” 
IGESLLION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE. 
Peepared by T. MORSON, and recommended by the 
Medical Protec 
Sold in bottles aud boxes from 2s 6d by all Chemists, 





Siu, 


}, Loudon, 
See name on label. 


\URE of SEVERE COUGI and 
ASTHMA by Dr. LOCUCK’S WAFERS. 
trom Mr. Fox, Omuibus Oflive, Wiitedeld 


is7li— 





Road, 





*Aiter years of severe suffering, and fearing many 
and mauy a night i should Lave died from suilucation, 
ten minutes aiter I had taken two wafers | feit relief. 

Suld by all Druggists, at ls 14d per box. 
- rr. r ya yon > 
| R. PARIS'S NERVOUS RESLrOhA- 


LIVE LOZENGES, for imparting toae and 











euergy tu the nery system. Pieaswut tv taste, and 
possessing igi Luiubuing properties, they will be 
fouud awa invaluable rem in ail cases of debility, 
nervousness, depressivo trembling of tae 
1uuDs +, Tesluriug heaita, 


, paipitatiog of the 





streugth, aud vigour in a few weeks.—Svid in boxes a 
4s Gd, ds, aud 323; by post 43 Sd, 15s 4d, and 35s, by 
bk. Cleaver, 63 Oxiord Street, Loadon ; aud Weslaco, 
17 Market Street, Muncuester. 

a 


PILLS. — Decline 
Weakness eCxi 
cluuces are it will be deve 
miplaiuts are especially lu 
ly symptoms be met aud ¢ 
igut preseuts itseif than ta 
turough cousumption. At 
» tuese Pils are mist clectve 
preventing siaguation in tue 
juugs, aud removing the Lacking cougu. iulioways 
Pills sduuid be taken on the Urst warning of cuusil- 
tutioual delicacy. ‘Tbeir invigoratiug properiies wi 
Suu re-estuvlish tuge and regularity turvougavout ae 


OLLOWAY’'S 


| L—W herever 
LUuial Dudy, tic 


Wiuter, Cuest ¢ 


Arresk 





intrude uniess e@ 
Nov mMoure iauientad.e 

siuking of tue young 
very vuiset of tuis diseas 
iu purilyiug tue Dlov 


> daly 








| system, amend the digestion, regulate tue uver, aud 


rouse tue kidueys and bowls to uatural and salabrivus 
action. 
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x, Now ready, price 10s 61, the SECOND EDITION of | ATTENTION Is InviTep TO THe MINIMUM | EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
id ‘ ROFT’ § IN V E 8 T 0 R s’ AN D! A. nee SESE oy nag ll ss 48 and 49 Bedford Square, London. Founded 
: (RAC COTTISH AMICABLE LIFE | 1849. Incorporated 1869,—LENT TERM will BEGIN 
- § 0 L I CI TOR S RECO R D ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | ou Thursday, Jan. 18th, 1872. 
. ‘ ESTABLISHED 1826, Prospectuses, with particulars respecting Scholar- 
“4 OF PU — - _— ser ree —s ; Income, £216,718. | ; ships, Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 
LCULATIONS ada dtoevery investment. An nveste: Funds, £1,413,584, ANREP . rE » , ‘ 
“1 pee portion espe: v adapted for the Legal 1 THREADNEEDLE Street, EC, = =: JANE MARTINEAU, u me Sec, z 
Qn Profession, econ tai ining J noe o Entry for F reehold Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secret ary. 7 OR ril Li N De yN COLLE( . [ATE 
. d Copyhold Propert Leaseholds, Let and Held; | . sniitiinenineiann | : 
; ror ges, Held and Effected; Insurances ; Bills and EYP . Dp TAD St *HOK 1, for GIRLS. Removed to 202 Camden 
, promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. — | | i ERIAL LIFE INSURANCE), Road, N.W. Under the Management of a Board of 
The object « of this Me yrandum-Book is to enable | COMPANY. | Patrons ILR.W. the P 7 
very Investor to ke tic Record, producible | __ Chief Ofiee—No. 1 Old Broail Street, London. RS Oe Oe OSS ae 
e 3 Court of Law, of ery investment transaction | Brauch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. Hon ra ow ow See 
in rd was in existence previous | INSTITUTED 1820. | — ae SR See See : 
| This School offers an excellent education at a cost of 


entered into. No such t 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and | nine, twelve, or fifteen guineas per annum, according 
























o the first edition | 
— Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 | ty age, Ninety-three pupi re . » Uni i 
, | , *i, page. Ninety-three pupils have passed the University 
J § BANK “DIVIDEND CHART, | pee annum. : . ar Local Examination, twenty-six with Honours. During 
" 7 ~y ~ 4 
1870-71, rhe on “~ pn uly invested ia First-Class Securities | the holidays, all written communications addressed to 
= If-vearl ites of Dividend declared by | Mount to ster ~ gh ae ia , | the Secretary will be attended to, 
Showing the Half-vear BO OS I Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 ouly £75,000 is The next Term will begin January 19, 1872. 
K over One Sendra r core dl J —s a paid up. 2 ‘ ve : 
United King Number and Amount Paid of Shares, | _ Allkinds of Assurance offectod at moderato rates and | FAYE; LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
Paid-up Capit: He (oF Sates, | on very liberal conditions, | i . ane Sie m 
Date of Fayment of D mange Reserve EB = 1. The accounts of the Ofice for the last financial year ' - — ee Founded von ler the Ay nes of 
Liabilities, Mark Pr a =e muary, 1871,a0d | esturned to the Board of Trade in compliance with py . ho P h nog f nce loth July, 1867, 
Yield per Cent. on Pur Seenaees : ‘ “The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together theory ho Femmes oF a a . 
Price 2s 6; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. | with prospectuses, may be had on application, Principal—Dr. = wae, S.E., _ » Rector of the 
—— ES IS ere | igh School, E inburgh. 
N ready. : ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manag wis - | Vice-Principal—M. S. Forster, BC.L., M.A. Oxford, 
mm { | ~ Tr The: ft ‘ollege is to afford ducati 
ly CRACROFT § \ INSOL-DIAGRAM, “CCIDEN Ts C: AU: SE LOSS of LIE K. | the my A ty harm wong with nPop seman = 
e. Showing the Highest a Lowest Prices of Three-per- Accipents Cause Loss or Time. Fn of the age. Unfettored by traditional usages, this, 
Cent. Consols h year n the Freneh Revolution of ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. ‘ollege, while preserving what is good in the older 
q. 1789 to the o-German War of 1370, with the ; - —_- = [ ._ | ins stitutions, assigns a prominent place in its curriculum 
p growth and de - 4 ve ‘ sre ul — = _ of | Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL Ktnbs by insuring | to modern languages and the natural sciences. 
. te the Ye ‘ verage of the Bank ite rith the a oT Ara . AAS a " me 
GrOiecount, and Tabulatod Statement of the principal | RATLWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CompANy | The WINTER TERM will COMMENCE on THURS- 
A tl 1 - | aniiaane reo i Mee Binion ai , Sth January, 2. 
events affecting the pr An Annual Payme nt of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at Applications for admission should be addressed to 
Price 2s; or mounted on ro otk wr, 33 6d. Death, or au Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for | 4° principal, or to the Secretary, at the College 
ESC Res | Injury. denes Climates eoteem Salami rt pee ’ 
at ge ne Wiseax Peblishe i £565,009 have been Paid us Componsation, Ons out | SPring Grove, neat Isleworth, Middlesex. 
2 London: EFFINGHA ViLtson, Publisher, Royal A — 
ae. : sertecs we | ea ueny ut Pollczholdors becoming ® claimant SACK | W>NIVERSITY COLLEGE, Londos.— 
e BERNARD CR RACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E ( - } FACULTY of MEDICINE.—The CLASSES will 
. "| For particulars apply to the Clerks at soon Railway RE-COMMENCE on TUESDAY. Jan. 2, 1872 
; | Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oe PACH TIES of | oe s Sara pinned 
18 PAC 0 i i ‘ sac 
d T Oo Cc A P | by A L | S T S. | 64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, aw | pce a ies ee — _ sates Ge 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 2) PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. , WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. | TeRM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, Jan. 4, 1872, 
- SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. | isin ine Roe nA a jet cet ~~ | The SCHOOLS for BOYS between the Ages of 
‘ JANUARY Number ready (12 pages), post free. | BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Seven and Sixteen —The LENT TERM will BEGLN on 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign | INCORPORATED BY ROYAL Cuanrer, 1847. - et —_, " i for CLASSIS, MODERN 
» i vs, Debentures, Gas, Telegrephs, Water-Works, “Pprpe , , ne uN : SES for CLASS 
feeurance, Banks, Mines. Foreign Bonds, Loaus, @, | [EZPERS of CREDIT and BILLS | raNGUadES MATUEMATIOS g:.—The LENT 
American and Colonial Stocks, &e. _4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns | TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, Jan, 8, 1872. 
CAPITALISTS, SHARE iT DERS. TRUSTEES j} in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collec ted ; Prospectuses of the various departments of ‘the Col- 
ill Gnd his Circular fe. valuable, reliable guide, | MO2ey received on deposit. For terms, apply at the | lego may be obtained at the Ofice of the College, on 
" —- veh “e ge Me niet hese suice. | Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. | ay pplie ution & sither personally o r by letter. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO.. Stock and Share Brokers, WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. | lhe College is close to the Gower Street Station of 
d : | the Metropolitan Rtailw ay, and oaly a few minutes’ 


valk from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
























































33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 
i Bankers: Lond lon and Westmins ster, Lothbury, E.C. | prota T.PROR POTD Snare w 
<aemaie ; —--—-——_| ( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, | and Great Northora Railways. 
‘ Now ready. ° } Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. a < JOUN ROBS( IN, BA., > 
5 HE INV ES (MENT REVIEW; a | Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £144,000. | Dee. 23, 1871. Secretary to the Council. 
4 Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect | yy 7 i iike))6 6 UmriDmTTR 
sy Progress. Ex lited “* Jo R. Prke, Author of “Britain’s | dills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, W INLON LODGE, : DU RDUAM 
i- Metal Mines.” &e. Pri ine Penny. Crown Chambers, | Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, DOWN, CLIFTON. 
? Threadneedle Street, I lon. ; | Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Mrs. S. W. KILPLN, assiste 1 by Foreign Governesses, 
it N.B—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will Yokohama, on terms which miy be ascertain ~l at | receives a limited numberof Young Ladies, who enjoy 
d Gute Gils Review information not otherwise obtela- | teir office. They also issue circular notes for the use | the advantages of a pleasant home life and carefal in- 
d able. | of traveliers by the overland route. ; dividual culture. They attend the classes of the best 
e i sen: roa fi» a eo They undertake the agency of parties connected with | Professors, and receive their instruction in the house, 
; } TO INVESTORS | India, the purchese and sale of Indian and other | Refereace 3 to former papils and their friends. 
Now ready, 6d perc py: or Se Ganeatiy | securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- | 5 
rrr sky ” eaten mate | terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting “ 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S | of remittances between the above-named depend- dE ADING ALOL D, PU BL 4IC 
i 4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- | encies | \& SPEAKING, &.—Miss EMILY FAITHFOLL 
: taining an exhaustive R w of the British and Foreign They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for | continues her Class Lessons every Monday and Thurs- 
" Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an | fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained | day at 3 o'clock. Private lessons daily. Miss Faithfull 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to | on application at their offic | has been most successful in curing indistinct articula- 
paying PI : 
20 per cent. Office hours, 10 to 3; cusendeee, 10 to 2. tion, hesitancy, lisping, and in strengthening pupils 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1371. suffering from weak chests (vide Lancet). 
Street, London, E.C. | Apply toSeecretary, 50 N¢ arfollk Square, Hyde Park, Ww. 
ne ——_—_______ Ir) CHORAL SOCIETIES,| —————— — naa 
RNIN BlDie <r " : ville »} 4 4, < ' 
DHCENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard THEATRES, PENNY READINGS, and POYAL AC ADEMY of AR US, Burling- 
A Stre etand Charing Cross, London.—Established | SCHOOLS (the S gs). v ton House.—The EX UIBITION of PICTURES 
: 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur . God Save the Queen. 2s 6d. | of the OLD MASTERS, together with the works of 
ances effected in all parts of the world. God Bless the Prince of Wales. (Brinley | Deceased Masters of the British School, will open on 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. wards.) 4s. | Monday next, the Ist of January, 1872, at 10 o'clock, 
ry rey re = an |: No. 8. God Bless our Sailor Prince. 33. | Adinissiou One Sh iting, ( atalogue Sixpence 8. 
4IANCE ASSURANCE) Halt-price, post free JOUN PRESCUTT KNIGHT, R.A,, See. 
l COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. iia playa en ree eae — 
megaoeegel 1824, Capital £5,000,009, a ie am an paneer! mr Soprano, a to, tenor, and | , MIE SUCIELY of Pp. ALN’ TE RS in 
JIVE sod F IRE URANCES granted on favour- rm es 1 vn t ; aI by Be ll Yor and © I WATER-COLOURS 
ableterms. Prospe Statomer Accounts. at vndon: ssued only by Roperr ¢ KS a Me ced Be 
Forms may Pome S. Sturomoent of Accounts, a4 | poitichors to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Qaeon, | ‘Tho WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
OBERT LEWIS, Secretary | LRU. the Prince of W: ales, and IL.LM. the Emperor | STUDIES is NOW OPEN, at thei ‘“y 5 Pall 
- ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. Napoleon ILL, New Burlington Street, Loudon, and | Mall East. Ten till five. Admissioa ls. Gas, 
Te a may be had everywhere. | ALFI tED D. FRIPP, Secretar 
ye 3 at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. | — mews i panos 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 3S YDSAY'S Ss. « dliss 
| RI ccupe ME pore LI —_ ie \ was LARISA S (Mrs. 4 ip ren LONDI i ON of the RU RAL DIS- 
replace others ee een cae nor | teeay eae en AS BEN FOO | L_/ TRIOTS, With the NONCONPORMIST of Jen. 8 
. : ( a : : | willbe givenastl PPLE VENT of ELGITL PAGES, con- 
cent., for three years st per cent. and for flve years it . 7 f . 
at 6 per cont er an ari - a at adhe i wo In this I hope. Too late. too late. 4s. taining a Fulland impartial Analysis, with copious Ex- 
at 6 per cont. p aetats aan » Office a e cians ny OF | Tired. No.1 in D flat: No. | Rest, from the Dove on the | tracis, of th R ports and Evidence in connection with 
ss "ey ia eee 2in D. 4s, each. | Cross, 3s the recent” il Inquiry iato the Con ition of Womeu 
t. A. CAMERON, Secretary. Alone. 3s Come unto Me, 3s. 1 Childr 1 Ag ilture, witha View of illustrat- 
Palmerston Buildir Old Broad Street. E.C. Pinch 1 > > as me : wy > r 
t OU reet, EU. Resignation. In B flat, and Absolom. 3s, ing the Moral 1 Social State of the Rural Population 
3 E flat. 4s, each Peace, be still! 3s, of England. Price Fivepence. ls B uvyerie Street, Fleet 
ATA TIONAL LI FE ASSURANCE Low at Thy feet. (Rea.) 3s. Christian Submission. 38. | Street. 
B i [ery Give us Thy rest. 3s. The Lord will provide. 3s, — 
2 Kiva Wy : - abel ee Jacob. 3s. The Border Lands. 3a, > £2 
IN ron ge - a NX, E.C. Theyshall hunger no more. | Thou, O Lord God! 3s, | Rox! AL POLY LEC ag —~ Eationy 
LULL Alt s ASSURANCE, 33. Chou wert the first. 3s. Entertainment, by rofessor Pepper, 
ESTA NLISHED 1830, | The Pilerims’ Rest, 3 ete: adage eutitiod SHADOWS, aud tie STORY of the SHADOW- 
This Soci 1 ; ae ee grims’ Rest, 33. Evening Prayer. 3s. | ESS MAN ; ; New E ~ at, 
Ss. does )L pay Commission for the in- | Morning Prayer. 3s. S53 MAN !—Professor Pepper's New Entertainmer 
troduction oe bus tnd cousequently does not 1 3 ee 4 blished only by R *nt Cock nd Cc ed B ATTLE of DIRKING ANSWERED by the 
employ any agents 'to ymmend it N e Minican tines Mae tee m4 —— 7 o cS and 0) | AUTUMN MAN EUV RES: or, the British Army and 
But it offers gre at intages to Assurers in the two ew Burlington Street, May be had everywhere. its oe ulion Patriotic Songs by Miss Alce Barth 
Peas of most importance to them, viz.:— — | New Musical Entertainmeut, by Mr. Goorgo Buckland, 
SAPETY, which i iaranteed by a Reserve Fund > written expr y for him by the Chairman of the 
exceeding £600,000, being in the unusually large pro O SLER'S A ‘H CRYST, 4 A L GLASS Institution, entitied The GILOST of the TOLL-HOUSE! 
Portion of more tha Per CENT. of the whole of the X | Ilusirated with New Scenery and Spectral Effects. 
TABLE (LASS OF AL KINDS, jeorge Buckland will introduce many original 





ams which ha been received upou existing Ir 
gs.—The renowned swimmer, Marquis Bibbero, will 


|; CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 1 
evact the DROWNING MAN. Ulaminated by @ 





LARGE BONUsEs, the whole of the pr si 
s, whole of » profits being ap- Moderator Ls nd Lamps for Indi 
plied in the gradual reduction and ultimate “tik ESEIIOE SAESES, OOS SAMNGS TOE SO, owe rht.—The Arabian Mystery—" CHRISTMAS 
of the Assurer’s pret n : cabrainiianiince sulicremaces LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. | POM ES BOT ONCE A- YE AR!” by 5. L. King, E _~ 
| BIRMINGHAM—Mauufactory and Show Rooms, Broad | Matthews’ Magic and Mystery.—Dagwar's Juggling. 


Prospectuses forwarded post free on application to 
CHARLES ANSELL, Jun., Actuary. | Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) Admissiou to the whole, Oue Shilling. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Switzers. ; ByW. Hepworth 


D1xon. 1 vol. 8vo. [Just ready. 


i 
Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. 
By PARKER GILLMORE (** Ubique ”), 
“A Hunter's sapamaee in the Great West,” 
2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


&e, 


“This work is the very best of its class that Mr. | 


A | 


Gillmore has yet written.”"—AMessenger. 


Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the North 
Pacific. By FRANcis PooLe,C E. Edited by JOHN 
W. Lindon, 

“ There can be no doubt whatever about the spirit of 
enterprise and power of endurance with which Mr. 


Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting | 


reading.”"—/Pa/l Mall Gatette, 


The Literary Life of the Rev. 


WILLIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints’, 
Knightsbridge, ani Prebendary of St. Paul's. By | 
the Rev. A. G. L'EsTRANGE. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


The Cities of the Nations Fell. 


By the Rev. Jonn Cummin@, D.D. Second Edition. 
1 vol. crown 8yvo, 6s, bound. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. | 
A First Appearance. By Mrs. 


EVANS BELL. 3 vols. 


Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George 
MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 

“* Wilfred Cumbermede’ is extremely original, 
clever, and interesting. Besides the faculty of draw- 
ing character, Mr. MacDonald has a wonderful gift of 
word-painting.”"—A thenwum. 


Mine Own Familiar Friend. By 


the Hon, Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 3 vols. 
“Mrs. Montgomery has broken new ground. Her 
novel belongs to none of the schools. There is great 
force in the character of Adelaide Snowden, and many 
touches of true artistic discrimination adorn it. In her 
the interest centres and culminates. Sheis the novelty, 
the heart, the creation of the book.”—Spectator. 


Hannah. By the Author of 


“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., 21s. 

“A powerful and well-written novel. The treatment 
of the subject is artistic and thoughtful, and the book 
will no doubt be read with interest by all who desire to 
be enlightened on one of the great social problems of 
the day."—Post. 


A Woman in Spite of Herself. 


By J.C, JEAFFRESON, 3 vols, (Jan. 5, 
1872. 


Periodicals to be taken in “in by all who are interested 
in Scientific Progress. 
1. 

POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. Entertain- 
ing Articles on Leading Scientific subjects of the 
day. Illustrated Reviews of Books, and complete 
summary of Scientific Progress. Quarterly, 2s 6d. 





2. 
The MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL 
JOURNAL. Transactions of the R.M.S. 
Record of Historical Research at Home and Abroad. 


Monthly, 1s 6d. Annual Subscription, 18s, 
HARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP. An 


Illustrated Medium of Interchange and Gossip, for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Monthly, 4. 
Prospectuses free on application. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
BEN RHYD DDING IN WINTER. 
Just published, price 2s 6d, 


> r “i Y 
BEN RHYDDING; 
ITS AMENITIES, HYGIENE, and THERAPEUTICS. 
By JAMes Barrp, B.A, 
Author of “ Management of Health,” &c., &e. 
“T consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding."—W. MAc.Leop. 
London: A. G, DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 


Just published, No. 39, price 6d. ; 
Being the First Number of the Third Volume. 
HE ACADEMY. A Record of 
Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. Sub- 
scription, 12s per annum, post free, payable in advance. 
Vol. IL, 15s, in cloth. 
The ACADEMY is published on the Ist and 15th of 
each Month, 
WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 
Covent Garden, London; and 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Henrietta Street, 
20 South Freder 


ick 
COPIES of GOOD 





NOR CHEAP 
BOOKS—Second-hand, New, at reduced rates, 
and Handsomely und Books; also, Ch p Village 
Libraries—see BULL'S CATALOGUL ratis and y 


free upon application.— Wigmore S ree t, W. 


Author of | 


8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 15s. | 


| 
and | 


Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


OHN JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. | 


“A delightful book to read." —Standard. 
** Musical and flowing the verses ‘tilt’ along, natural 
as a haymaker's ditty, fresh as a spray of lilac.”"— 
Morning Post. 
“Full of true and tender feeling. The story is told 
| with the greatest ease and clearness, and the perusal 
of such a poem cannot but awaken good instincts in 
every household to which it finds its way.”"—Civi/ 
Service Gazette. 





By the same Author. Is. 


| 
| 
| pos SONING and PILFERING, 
( 
| 


“ Devoted to the exposure and condemnation of the 
sophistication of food that disgraces our age."'—Medical 
Press. 

“Treats with considerable freedom and plain speak- 
ing of adulteration and tricks of trade in general.”"— 
City Press. 

_London: LONGMANS and Co., and all Booksellers. 








| nmi 
Second Edition now ready, price 16s. 
HE TRANSFORMATION of 
| INSECTS. By Professor P. MARTIN DUNCAN, 
| F.R.S. Being an adaptation of M. EMILE BLANCHARD'S 
| “Metamorphoses, Moours, et Instincts des Insects ;” 
and a Compilation from the Works of NEWPorRT, 
CHARLES DARWIN, SPENCE BATE, Fritz MULLER, 
PACKARD, and others. With fifty full-page and 
| numerous other highly-flnished Eugravings, royal 8vo, 
| 500 pages, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
| The Athenwcum says :—* So many new lights have been 
shed upon the natural history of this great and varied 
| group of animals, that it was quite time for our lovers 
of entomology to be provided with a new and trust- 
worthy account of insect life. Dr. Duncan has well 
supplied this want. A beautifully illustrated work. 
It will make an admirable gift-book for old or young 
naturalists.” 
CASSELL, Patren, &GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 








Now ready, Vol. L, 576 pages, 4to, cloth gilt, 9s. 


ASSELL'S HIS’ TORY of the WAR 

BETWEEN FRANCE and GERMANY. With 

250 Illustrations aud Plans of the Battle-Fields, show- 

ing at a glance the relative Positions of the respective 

Forces at the most important Crises of the Principal 
Battles. 

CASSELL, PatTeR, &GALPIN, Ludgato Hill, London, E.C. 


IRGIL in ENGLISH RHYTHM. 
With Illustrations from the British Poets, from 
Chancer to Cowper. Second Edition, Rewritten and 
Enlarged. A Manual for Master and Scholar. By 
Rev. Ropert Corset SINGLETON, A.M., First Warden 
of St. Peter's College, Radley. 
London: BELL and DALpy. 





Now ready, price 36s, in cloth, or nena in basil, 5s 
extra, 
JOST-OFFICE LONDON DIREC- 
TORY for 1872 (73rd Year). 
KELLY and Co., 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, W.C.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all 
Booksellers. 





Now ready, a NEW BOOK by Mr. EDWARD LEAR. 
\ ORE NONSENSE! Pictures, Rhymes, 
1 Botany, &c. By Epwarp Lear. With 138 full- 
page Illustrations, and a portrait group. Small 4to, 
fancy boards, price 10s 6d, 

London: Rossrt JOHN Bush, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, price 1s, 
The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 

ae es SOCIETY. 
id CONTENTS. 

Tue Court oF Kina CHRrIsTMAs. 

| page Coloured Illustration ~ R. Dudley. 

How ONge GHost WAs Lat. A New Story by Shirley 
Brooks. Lllustrated by J. D Watson. 

THe Srectre Hanp. By James Grant, Author of 
“The Romance of War.” Llustrated by J. Staniland, 

ONE EYE AND A GREEN CaP. A New Story by 
Edmund Yates. 

| A MEDIAEVAL CHRISTMAS PARTY—GOINGAND RETURN- 
ING. Drawn by A. W. Bayes. 

THE JESTER AND THE FRIAR. 

THE OLD GIRL: a Tale of Second Thoughts. 
George Augustus Sala. 

OLD ENGLISH MADRIGALS. Illustrated. 

TWELVECHRISTMAS FikesidEs. Drawn by R. Caldecott. 

THe MANIAC SKATER. By Captain Mayne Reid. 

| Illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 

THE CHRISTMAS ELVEs. 

By Tom Hood. 





By Mortimer Collins. 
By 





Illustrated. 
Illustrated by 


SUMMONING 

FuLL FatHoM Five. 

j C. Keene, 

| THROUGH THE HOLLY. Illustrated by M. E. Edwards. 

THE GHOsT OF LAWFORD HALL. By Walter Thorn- 
bury. Lllustrated by J. A. Pasquier. 

A LEE SHORE ON CHRISTMAS-DAY, 
[ilustrated by C. O. Murray. 


| Tie Two TromboNEs: a Theatrical Episode. By F. 
| Robson. 
| Time WorKS WONDERS: a Fairy Legend. By F. C. 


Burnand. Illustrated by L. Sambourne. 
RicHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Busting? on Street, W. 


>L: AC KW OOD's 
JANUARY, 1872. 


MAGAZINE “for 
No. DCLXXV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

THE Marv OF Sker.—Part VI. 

FRENCH HoMe Lire.—No. UL. Furniture. 
fue Pwo Mrs. ScupaMoreES.—Conclusion. 
THE Ning-Hours’ MOVEMENT. 











THE DESOLATION OF JERUSALEM, 
CHERSIPHRON, 
Pie HAUNTED ENGHENTO, 
A SAILOW'S NARRATIVE OF THE LAST VOYAGE OF 
: M.S. MeG.t 
*  W. BLAcKW00D and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for J ANUARY 
(price 2s 6d) contains the foll owing 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
1, MARIE ANTOINETTE LISTENING TO THE Act or 
ACCUSATION, after E. M. Ward, R.A. 

2. THe MOUNTAIN SHEPHERD, after J. Linnel), 
3. AFRICA, from the group of Sculpture by W. Theed, 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS: — The Advantage of 


| Physical Geography to the Student and Critic of Art: 








| OUR OVERCROWDED LUNATIC 
With a double- 


By Lady Hardy. | 


| 2Zsand 3s each, 


No. II, Mountains, by Professor D. T. Ansted, M.A. 
F.R.S.—British Art : . Dicksee, by J: umes Daf. 
forne, illustrated— Visi ts to P rivate Galle ries: The Col- 
lection of John Pender, E S4-, M.P.—Art and Artists j in 
Munich—Improvements in Minor British Industries: 
Doulton’s Stoneware, illustrated—The Stately Homes 
of England: Somerleytowan, by S. C. Hall, F.S.A.. illus. 
trated—Obituary : Sir F. G. Moon, Bart., by S. C. Hall, 
F.S.A —Schools of Art—An Extinct Manufacture: The 
Old Pontypool Japan-ware, by W. Hl. Greene, illys. 
trated—Exhibitions of the Society of British Artists, the 
Society of Water-Colour Painters, the Instituta of 
Water-Colour Painters, and the Picture Exhibition at 
163 New Bond Street—&c., &c. 

*,* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, 

bound in cloth. 

London: VirTvE & Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers, 






price 31s 64, 





Price 2s 6d. 

HE THEOLOGICAL REVEIW. 
No, XXXVL. JANUARY, 1872. 

1, THE DEVELOPMENT OF OPINION IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—I. By (the late) J, J, 
Tayler, B.A. 

2. AURICULAR CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH oF 
ENGLAND. By F. P. Cobbe. 

3. St. SIMON AND ENFANTIN. By E. S. Howse, B.A, 


4. THe ALT-KATHOLIK MOVEMENT IN GERMANY, By 
a Liberal Catholic. 

5. CuurncH DESIGNS FOR CONGREGATIONS. By 
Thomas Worthington. 

6. THE DENOMINATIONAL DIFFICULTY. WS 
Lamport. 

7. NoTICes OF BOOKs. 

Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 South 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. Wi >». 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, with Lllustrations by GzorGs bu 
MAUCRIsB and 3. L. FILvEs. 
CONTENTS. 

Story OF THE P.LeBiscire. Told by One of the 
7,500,000 who voted “ Yes.” By MM. ExCKMANN- 
CHATRIAN. (With an Illustration.) 

Chaps. [V.-VI. 

Hours In A Liprary. No. IY. 

Riquat A La Hovurre.—L 

Spain: Hek MANNERS AND AMUSEMENTS, 

M&TEORS—SKEDBEARING AND OTHERWISE. 

QUAINT CUSTOMS IN KWeI-CHow. 

Lokv KILGOBBIN. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter 65. “* In Town.” 

66. Atlee’s Message. 

67. Walpole Alone. 

. Thoughts on Marriage. 

. At Kilgobbin Castle. 

. Atlee’s Return. 

. The Drive. 
SMITH, act and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


No. LXXX., JANUARY, 1872, price 33 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE ‘published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological Association), edited by HENkKY Maubs- 
LEY, M.D., aud JOUN SIBBALD, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 

THE He&RepITARY CONNECTIONS BETWEEN CERTAIN 
NERVOUS DISEASES. By Francia E. Anstie, M.D. 
FEIGNED ATTEMPTS AT SUICIDE. By David Nicolson, 

M.B. 
ON SOME OF THE MODERN TEACHINGS OF INSANITY. 
By Edgar Sheppard, M.D. 
By 8S. W. D. 


Thomas Fuller, 





ASYLUMS, 
Williams, M.D. 

Tue Recative EFricacy OF TINCTURE OF Hyoscya- 
MUS, BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM, AND CHLORAL, IN 
SINGLE DOSES, ON MANIACAL EXCITEMENT. By John 
A. Campbell, M.D. 

MENTAL EPIDEMICS AMONG By 
W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D. 

A MEDICO-LEGAL POSSIBILITY. 
M.D. 

Case OF ATAXIC 
MOTOR ATAXIA. 
Fraser, M.B. 

ReEVieEWs OF RECENT BOOKS ON MENTAL SCIENCE.— 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RETROSPECT.—Medico-legal case— 
Report of Quarterly Meetiags of the Medico-Psycholo- 
gical Association, &c. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J.and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street, 


THE LOWER ANIMALS. 
By Frederick Needham, 


APHASIA AND AGRAPHIA WiTtH Loco- 
by J. Batty Tuke, M.D., and John 





freee SLIGHT, Monthly ls, the Liberal 
Thinker's own Magazine, Interesting to Broad 
Church Clergymen, Unitarians, men of science, &e. 
Contents of No 3, ready:—Theology, &c., John A. Heraud. 
The Mad Son of a Bad King, W. Maceall, Correlation 
of Forces, Dr. Sexton. Age of Man, Miss Eyton; and 
other articles by Dr. Hitchman, Richard Bedingtield, &. 
BuRNSs, 15 Southampton Row, W 
EXgkay INGS, 
: CHROMO-LITHOGRA 
A Large Assortment 





OLEOGRAPHS, 
PHS, and other PRINTS. 
Coustantly in Stock, and Lists 
Sent Free on Application. Coloured Scraps in Great 
Variety. Size, 8 by 5in., at 2s, 3s, aud 4s per dozen, sent 
post free. Other siz t from 6d and Is per dozen to 
Frames of every description made to 








order. 


ZorN, BAHNSON, and Co.,9 and 11 Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden, Loudon, W.C. 
YDUCATION in ER MANY.—The 


( Col, ny 1D Godesberg, 
) guineas per annum 
is now in Loadon. 

», Harrow Road, W. 


1 INTERNATIONAL 
thine.—Terms 
BASKE ‘ 

> Park Son 1c 





near Bonn, on the 
The Principal, Dr 
Address 29 Westbourn 
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No, 147: 
For JANUARY Price 1s. FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, Edited by J. A. Froupe, M.A 
ENTURES OF A PaHaeton.” By William Black, Author of | —_— sheers CONTENTS. 


NGE AI 
a “Tes On Heth,” &e. :L-Ui 
“A Daughter of LHe th,” &c. Chapters I.-IIL. | PoLmTIcAL Prospects 
9 : =BTS AND NATIONAL PROSPE yy y Millicent Garrett Fawcett. | ciate daaty hime Saaneanante call , 
3, “TH ENT Of! en ee 7 " , N CERTITUDE IN RELIGIOUS ASSENT, 
«Mr. HELPS AS AN EssAYist.” By Canon Kingsley. ‘EW OcTO ays. By A, K 
bs on £ LEGAL PROFESSION IN AmeRrIcA.” By James Bryce. & yaw sig? tom . pach By A. K. H. B. : " 
5. TH CHINESE AUDIENCE QUESTION.” ‘ | : HE Iris UNiVersiITy QUESTION. By an Irish Graduate. 
“THE NESE-AUD : ESTION.” | *ERFIDIOUS WOMAN. 
f wCanistiNa Noni Bees syd . a ” By Miss Sewell New Soasen or aa NorTHERN HeAveENS. By R. A. Proctor, B.A.,Cambridge 
DDLE-CLASS I Be skies Sewell. LaIna’s Str Davin LyNpsay. By A. Falconer. 
EARLY Lire OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
VON MOLTKE's “ LeTrers From Turkey.” 


| 

econ | 
NEW BOOKS. | RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir 

| 


& “ AN EXPERIMENT IN Ry) 
g, “THE New Law © ats.” By James Fergusson, F.R.S. 


Henry HOLLAND, Bart., M.D., F.RS., &¢., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, 
Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. ? 








This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 


INDS of OLD-TESTAMENT CHAR-|)pRrapnrrs . . reser 3 . 
LEGEN from the TALMUD and other SOURCES. By the Rev. S. Banre_ LEADERS of FUBLIC OPI NI UN ja “14 


phe ! r of “ Curious ¥ » Middle Ages," &¢. 2 vols. crow " 4 : 
GouLD, M.A., Author of * Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, . (rhs ne . New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown vo, price 7s 64, 


Shortly will be published. \ PI E { fi % ‘ YAWE DY + 
omm . » ’ i 4EA for the HOME GOVERNMENT of 
GOETHE and MENDELSSOHN. A Narrative IRELAND. By Joun George MacCartuy, Author of * Irish Lond Questions 
of Mendelssohn's Intercourse with Goethe, including his various Visits to Plainly Stated and Answered,” &c, 8vo, price 5s. 
Weimar, with Poems, Letters, Extracts from Journals, &c., never before 


printed. Translated from the German of Dr. KARL MENDELSSOHN, Son of the HISTORY of CIVILIZATION - ED rG LAND 


Composer. With riginal Portrait. 
ie — and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas "CKLE. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 64 —This day. Cabinet Rdktion, 8 vole. cn ay Sea, pono Soe y RY THomMas BUCKLE 


" >) rATID r T Ty 

MEMOIR of CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG : 
TRAGEDIAN. With Extracts from his Son's Journal. By JULIAN CHARLES The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 

YounG, M.A., Rector of Imington. CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLeNso, D.D., Bishop 
“A narrative often as detailed as Pepys, as versatile and lifelike as Boswell, and of Natal. Pant VI. The Later Legislation of the Peutateuch. Sve, price 24s. 

as full of recent personal interest as Crabb Robinson.”"—Saturday Review. 


“There is hardly a page of it which was not worth printing. There is hardly a The HISTORY and LITER ATURE of the 


line which has not some kind of interest attaching to it."—G@uardian. 
“In this budget of anecdotes, fab!es, and gossip, old and new, relative to Scott, ISRAELITES. By C. and A. De Roruscui.p. Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. 


Moore, Chalmers, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Croker, Matthews, the third and fourth fcap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
Georges, Bowles, Beckford, Lockhart, Wellington, Peel, Louis Napoleon, D'Orsay, 


kens, Thackeray, Louis Blanc, Gibson, Constable, and Stanfield, &., &c., the F TO ‘ 

aie must be hard indeed to please who cannot find entertainment.”—/all Mall CHRIST the CON SOLER ; a Book of Comfort 

Gasette. for the Sick. Witha Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of CARLISLE. 
Small 8vo, price 6s. 


SERIES of BISHOP TEMPLE’S SER- 
THIRD SER! in the pl of Rugby School, 1867-69. Extra fcap. 8vo, The LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. By 


Syo, 16s. 


6s. [This day. the Rev. W. J. CONYREARK, M.A., and the V 8. Hows : 
FIRST SERIES. Third Edition, 4s 6d. SECOND SERIES, 6s. a ‘Chester. Student's Edition, ets 8 Iemrcicer ane tine Oona ten tn 
‘ > ra] > Y r 
LIFE of BISHOE ; BEDELL. we a his | Son. PRENDERGASTS MASTERY SERIES, a 
ret edited by the Rev. JOHN . Mayor, M. ‘ellow o . John's i : 
Sage ls beget ew mee | Seectel Menem Segre mete Nagas ers rot Be Raw 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By C.D. YonGs, Professor of Modern History and English Literature, 
Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. (Jn a few days, 








The NINTH EDITION ie now ready of 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. |Dy ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


By JOHN FORSTER. WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate the expression 
Vol. L, 1812-1842, of Ideas, and assist in Literary Composition. Crown Syo, price 10s 6d. 


Demy 8yo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s. The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


“4 a S i . ONY Frov 
This day is published, price 2s, the JANUARY NUMBER of Mn ee Fels bee 5 hadbemy memy oo By James ANTHONY FRroups, 


T H E F O R T N I G H T L Y R E V I E W. Library EDITION, 12 vols, 8vo, price £8 18s. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. CABINET Ep!TiON, in 12 yols. crown 8yo, price £5 123 


CONTENTS, rT ‘ Yr ny | 
THE POSITION AND PRACTICE OF THR House OF Lonps, By Lord Houghton. SHORT STU DIES on G REAT SI BJ EC TS. 


THE CLOsED Conrines. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti, By JAMES ANTHONY Frovupe, M.A, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Home Rute. By W. O'Connor Morris. 2 vols. Svo, price 24s, cloth, 4 : 
Cnaumette. By A. Regnard. : 

Puysics AND Po.rrics. V. The Age of Discussion. By Walter Bagehot. . . . 
New Tueortes oF PotrricaL Economy. By Professor Cairnes, > . : : Pr . 

St. BERNARD OF CLAIKVAUX, By J. C, Morison. The HISTORY of I H{ILOSO1 Hy ’ from 
Tue Evstace DiAMoNvs. Chaps. XXV.-XXVILL By Anthony Trollope. ae rage tg Comte. By GeorGk Henny Lewes. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 2s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. ee es : ao eee 
RECREATIONS of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. 
A NEW YEAR'S GIFT FOR YOUNG OR OLD. | By Lieutsnwnt colonel Ataris Bengal St Copp; Guantian to Mis High 
One of the most acceptable New Year's Gifts you can offer is a Subscription to — io ‘ — - = 
MUD IE’ ‘ SELECT LIBRARY The STORY of GAL TAMA BL DDHA and his 

d . CREED; au Epic. By RicHarv PHILius, Square feap. svo, price 6s. 

TERMS FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, ; sa! 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. BALLADS and LYRICS of OLD FRANCE; 
THREE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME DELIVERED WEEKLY FREE OF COST, with other Poems. By A. LANG, Fellow of Merton College Oxford, Square 

TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. Scag. O90, pei0e Se. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS THREE, FIVE, OR TEN GUINEAS PER ANNUM, | SPECTRUM ANALYSIS FAMILIARLY 














According to the number of Volumes required. . : . . 
— . . , — EXPLAINED. By Dr. H. Scueiuex. Translated by JANE and CAROLINE 
Prospectuses, Revised for the New Year, postage-free on application, | LASSELL. Edited, with Notes, by W. Huaaixs, LL.D. F.RS. With Coloured 


is Maps. 4Svo, 


Piates and otuer Llusirations, including copies of Augst 
[Un January 8, 


price 25s, 


Mupre's Setect Linrary (Limited), New Oxrorp Srreet, Loxpoy. 
Crry Orrick—4 KInG STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


; ~ — “THEORY of HEAT. By J. Crerk Maxwetr, 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 263.—ADVERTISE-| ya. F.rss., L. & E,, Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of 
MENTS for ertion in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above | Camb.idge. Being the Sixth of the New Series of Text-Books of Science, 
Mechanical aud Puysicai, edited by T. M. GOODEVE, M.A. Small Svo, 3s 6d, 


Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and Bills by the Sth 


January. | 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. r y 1a ~y a hl ' ’ spN 
ne Sit, | Phe PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 
THE REREDOS of REDCLIFF.—The BUILDER of This} GEOGRAPHY. In Thirty-one Entirely New Maps. Edited, wita an Intro 
Week, 4d. « post 4}d, includes a View of the New Reredos in Redcliff | duction, by the Rev. G. BUTLER, M.A, Principal of Liverp : h ge Imperial 
Church—View and V’lan of a Country House near Manchester—On the Strength of | dio, price Js bd sewed, or fot. a says. 
Cement—Scandina and its Art—Condition of the East of London—Sauitary — -—__- —— 
ee 1 Art N =e eee Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. Commencement London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
ev ume ne yveek. i 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, |TRUENER AND 00S NEW BOOKS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. | |A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETY. 


M age 3y HENSLE 1GH WEDGWOOp, Second 
OUT of HER SPHERE. By Mrs. Hiloart, Author of “Just a) 


. thoroughly revised and ¢ rected by the 
Woman,” “ The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 3 vols, 








nd e xtende d to the Classical Roots of the 
With an Int roducti on. on the Formation 
of Languag re. Medium Syo, about 800 pp. double 
lumn. To be complete i in Five Monthly Parts, 
! of 160 pp. each. 
2COND EDITION OF i : 
SECOND EDITION OI Part IL January 1, now ready, 5s, 


OUGHT WE to VISIT HER? A Novel. By Mrs. Edw ardes, (The DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN 





Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 3 vols. this WORLD and the NEXT. By Boner Darg 
eT , a etme ie ae | OWEN, Author of “ Footfalls on, the Boundary 

‘ » re le » mada ir nelusion is that everybody ought to vis ay nity ° 4 of 

“The only remark to be made in conclusion is that everybody ought to visit her."—Vu Fair. Another World,” 1 vol. crown Syo, pp. 456, cloth, 


“Mrs. Edwardes understands and describes min very well indeed; an 1 woman and her nature she under- Os, 
stands something more than very well.”"—Pal! Mull Gazett 

“In all that goes to make up at once an amusing and an interesting story. in which human feeling and The HOMES of OTHER DAYS: a 
passion are expounded in action in peculiar phases, this novel is, to our thinking, every way @ success."— | History ol Domestic Manners and Sentiments dur. 
Morning Post. ing the Middle Ages. By rie MAS WrRIGHrT, Esq,, 

ene SE. lt ms 7) I 

“This is the brightest book we have read for some time, and has much the same effect among the novels of th Ilustre — trom the tee 
the season as a piquant anecdote, told by a pretty woman iu the rapid Lon don dialect, has at a country dinner- Sacre “* f we F wen 

ony ataty ~ontetaed s graved by F. W. Fairhol 
party.” —Speciator. m S8vo, pp. xXv.-542, with 


, | - > Wovodcuts, bh y bound in cloth, 21s, 
CECILE. ANovel. By Hawley Smart, Author of “Breezie Lang- «Ba Autho 
have been induced to give the press a New Edition, 
The LADY of LIMITED INCOME. By the Author of “Mary, guise tems Rutt’ Cor peouerie? 


1is Preface. referring to “ The e History 
ton,” &c. 3 vols. f Dome I 
which I have so much altere di in revision, and to which 
Powell,” “The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &c. 2 vols. 
GAUDEAMUS: Humorous Poems. 




























and Sentiments in England dur- 
ing th ‘says: “This book was received 
The EMIGRANT’S WIFE. A Novel. 3 vols. 
I have added so much, that it may be considered as aq 
DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “ Hast Lynne,” 2: work and tuerefore f have cousiderably moditted 


fayoura a d is now, I believe, out of print, and [I 
&c, 3 vol 
oe The MUSIC LESSON of CONFUCIUS, 





Translated from the German of Joseph Victor 
16mo, pp. 176, cloth. (On January 15, 


| 
| 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. | Scheffel and others. By CHARLES G. LEevanp, 





|The REVENUE RESOURCES of the 


AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE. q A.D. 1707 a Supplement to “The ‘Chronicles 
| 





: x of the Pathan Kings of Delhi.” By Epwarp 
Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, 


THOMAS, F.R.S., late of the East India Company's 
Author of “ Parables from Nature,” * Aunt Judy's Tales,” &e. 


Demy 8vo, pp. 60, cloth, 








Jengal Civil Service. 
! 


vs 6d. 
Containing a careful Selection of TALES, FAIRY STORIES, PAPERS on NATURAL HISTORY, MUSIC 
. “OLLANTA: a Drama in the Quichua 
With Numerous Illustrations, | LANGUAGE, Text, Translation, and Introduction, 
er . - a0. ‘ > , | By CLEMENTS R, MARKHAM, C.B. Crown 8yo, pp. 
Price 6d, Monthly; or in One Volume, containing the Parts for the Past Year, entitled 128, cloth, 7s 6d. 


| 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1871. ADICTIONARY of the OLDENGLISH 


LANG Compiled from the Writings of the 
’ ‘ ao er ae | Path, 1th 14th, and 15th Centuries. By FRANCIS 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. | HENRY STRATMANN. Second Edition, 4to, part 1, 
“The pictures are very pretty, the stories refined as well as amusing, and the whole is pervaded with a PP. 16 ), price 10s Gd. [Vow ready. 


quixture of restrained fun and authoritative motherly kindness which will give t to the magazine a very distinctive } ARCH nd he TSA 
character. Where the family life hasa tinge of the higher culture, no present can be more appropriate than this.” | The PATRI the oe — = ° the — 
—Guardian } he mble Nicon, by } , 


God Patriarch, against the Questions of the Boyar 





“* Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume for Young People’ still holds its place as the best, and by far the best of | Simeon Streshnetf, and the Answers of the Metro- 
these Christmas Annuals."—Saturday Review. politan of Gaza, Paisius Ligarides. Translated 
yh } from the Russian by WILLIAM PALMER, MLA., late 
London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. j Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo, pp. 

| x1.-674, cloth, 12s. 





| Th SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY 
D ‘@) U B a E N U M B E R | REVIE WED. By THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, 
| 


late a Judge of the High Court of Madras, and 






OF THE Auth The Bible: is it the Word of God?" 
INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL. —— Ae 


This day, Saturday, the 30th of December, is published a DOUBLE NUMBER of the INVESTOR'S MONTHLY | London: TRUBNER & CO., 8 and 60 Patornoster Row. 
MANDAL, giving not only the Highest, Lowest, and Latest Prices of Stocks, Shares, and other Securities during —— 


the Month, the mode in which the Dividend in each case is payable, the last Four Dividends, &c., but alsothe ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 








Highest and Lowest Prices DURING the LAST THREE YEARS; a Record of the Month; anda FINANCIAL arr 
HISTORY of the YEAR 1871 (including a Tabulated Chronicle of Events), besides Memoranda relating to the E.lited by the R y We LUC AS COLLINS, M.A., 
Financial Position of Foreign and Colonial Governments, to Railways, &e., &e. December Number, 1s 4; by | Author of “Etoniana,” “ The Public Schools,” &. 





post, Is 44d. Anuual Subscription, 9s 4d | 


OFFICE—340 STRAND. | VOL. XI.—PLINY. 


By the + v. ALFRED CHURCH, M.A.., . 
Head Master of » Royal Grammar School, Heuley- 
utio on-Thames 


OXFORD MOURNING NOTE PAPER & ENVELOPES. sacs : xt 15 Colloge, Cambridge. 


REGISTERED SOLID BLACK BORDER. 





Sold by all 


Stu 


| The previous Volumes contain :— 
HOMER'S ILIAD. By the Rev. W. L. Collins, M.A. 
HOMER'S ODYSSEY. By the Same 
HERODOTUS. B 


ilegant, though free from Ornanentation.” 

















NEW SPECIALITY IN MOURNING STATIONERY FOR LADIES = g ! y Ts ne 
DENTELLE MOURNING STATIONERY. pect Deets, 
THE CHOICEST BORDERS INTRODUCED. | ai — u . ; By 
TERRY, STONEMAN, and CO., Mourning Stationery Manufacturers, London. SOPH CLES. By 
Price H . 
- Wx. Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
FOLDING SCREENS, of eve ry description. | a 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT.. OUR POOR RELATIONS 


BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Strest, W. oe te ak 














Ori lly published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
FOR CHRISTMAS. fad yo Il esr 8, — 
welly ) h EsT URISE 
f . y y by 
W MM. YOUNGER AND C0O.’S Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 9s 6d 
_ EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, | _ Wotan Buackwooo ax : , Ediaburgh an 
Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be hal of the principal retailers. Obserye Trade Marks, —— - —-——__—— 
as other brands are frequently substituted. On Jan. 1, in crown 8yo, clota, 5s, 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON Srongss: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. HRISTIAN THEOLOGY & MODERN 
Liverpool: 1 Seel Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dublin Stores: 7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swausea : Quay | SCEPTICISM. By the Duke of SOMERSET, K.G 


Parade.—Glasgow: Queen Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. { London: JAMss BAIN, No. 1 Haymarket, S.W. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


2s 6d MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
On HIBERNICISMS in PHILOSOPHY. 


Argyll. 
| The CHURCH of the FUTURE. By the Bishop of Tasmania. 


By the Duke of 


, EVOLUTION an d its CONSEQUENCES: a Reply to Professor 
Huxley. By St. George Mivart. 


The IDEALISM of MILTON. By Professor Dowden. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY and SAVAGE KkACES. By Professor 
Calderwood. 


The ENGLISH and SCOTCH CHURCHES. By Principal Tulloch. 


i) 


4, 


or 


6. 
7. JOHN HUSS and the ULTRAMONTANES. By tho Rey. A. H. 


Wratislaw. 


8, Onthe MODE of DEALING with the WORDS which occur most FRE- 
QUENTLY in TREATISES on MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. Maurice, 


The THIRD EDITION (Tenth Thousand) is 


Now Ready of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, for DECEMBER, containing 
“The LAST TOURNAMENT,” a New Idyll of the King, by ALFRED 
TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate; “ YEAST,” by Professor HUXLEY, 
“The PHILOSOPHY of MYTHOLOGY,” by Professor MAX MULLER; and 


other Articles. 


ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY, 


THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 


LIGHT and CHOICE. 


“A neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste.”"—MILTON, 


The JANUARY Part is the first of a New Volume, and Contains :— 


SEPTIMIUS: a 
Part I. 
*,* This important Work, the last written by the Author, will now appear for the 
first time. It will be continued from Month to Month until completed. 


The LATEST TOURNAMENT: an Idyll of the Queen. 
LITERARY LEGISLATORS. By Henry Holbeach. I. Mr. Disraeli. 


Romance of Immortality. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


The LAST of the HANGMEN. By Robert Buchanan. _ 
AMONG the HEBRIDES. By an Idle Voyager. 

CLIPT WINGS. By the Author of “ Gideon’s Rock.” 
The ART of BEAUTY. By M. E. H. 

OFF the SKELLIGS. By Jean Ingelow. Chaps. I-III. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S = Romance, 
“SEPTIMIUS,” is begun in the JANUARY PART of the SAINT PAULS 
MAGAZINE, and will be continued Mouthly until completed. 


JEAN INGELOW’S New Story, “ OFF the 
SKELLIGS,” begun in the JANUARY PART ‘of the SAINT PAULS 
MAGAZINE, : will be continued Monthly until completed. 








*Good words are worth much and cost little." —HERBERT, 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 


GOOD WORDS. 


Epirep By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


One of Her Majesty's Chaplains, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY,“ The 


GOLDEN LION of GRANDPERE,” is begun in the JANUARY PART of 
GOOD WORDS, and will be continued throughout the year. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NEW WORK on 


TOWN GEOLOGY is begun in the JANUARY PART of GOOD WORDS, and 
will be continued throughout the year, 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the QUEEN 
at BALMORAL are begun in the JANUARY PART of GOOD WORDS, and will 
be continued throughout the year. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW MUSIC to Dr. 


NORMAN MACLEOD'S “ Trust in God and Do the Right” appears in the 
JANUARY PART of GOOD WORDS, 


Mrs. OLIPHANT'S NEW STORY, “ AT HIS 
GATES,” is begun in the JANUARY PART of GOOD WORDS, and will be 
continued throughout the year, 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Epirep By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW STORY for 
the YOUNG, “GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE,” is begun in the JANUARY 
pina | of oo WORDS for the YOUNG, and will be continued Monthly until 
completed. 


The DESERTED SHIP: a Real Story of the 


Atlantic, by CuppLes Hows, Seaman, is now appearing in GOOD WORDS 
for the YOUNG, and will be continued Monthly until completed. 


TALES of a TRAVELLER, by Norman 
MAcLEeoD, D.D., is now appearing in GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG, and 
will be continued Monthly until completed. 


INNOCENTS’ ISLAN by the Author of 
TARY 


* Lilliput Levee,” is begun in the J ND *>ART of GOOD WORDS for the 
YOUNG, and will be continued Monthly until completed. 


The GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS, by Jacon 


DE LIEFDE, is now appearing in GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG, and will be 
continued Monthly until completed. 


The TRAVELLING MENAGERIE b 
’ 
CHARLES CAMDEN, Author of “ Hoity-Toity,” is begun in the JANUARY PART 
of rete WORDS for the YOUNG, and will be continued Monthly until 
completed, 





NEW 
The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS SUNDAYS 


of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L, Poet Laureate. 
Vol. 1. Post 8vo, 108 6d. 


ABROAD, 


GUTHRIE, D.D, Crown 8yo, 3s 6d | 


BOOKS. 


By Thomas |The DRAMA of KINGS. By Robert 


BUCHANAN. Post 8yo, L2s, 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, to / LILLIPUT LEGENDS. By the Author | The HAUNTED CRUST, and other 


be published at intervals of One Month. “DL ill put Levee 


LORD BANTAM. By the Author of 


“Ginx's Baby.” 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 16s. 


SAINT ABE and his SEVEN WIVES: 


a Tale of Salt I City. Crown 8yvo, 5s. 


by JOHN HULLAH. 


“INTERNATLONAL. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS. A Collection of | 


Songs and Ballads from the Published Works of 


ALFRED TE iNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. | WHEN I WAS YOUNG. A Book for 
Square vo, cloth extra, 5s, | Boys. By CHARLES CAMDEN, Author of “ The 
With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloch gilt extra, 2s 6d. 


The CHILDREN’S JOURNEY, &e. By Boys of Axleford.” 
ek me . Bie yage en Zigzag.” Beautifully | 


'TAPPY’S CHICKS, 
COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. By Dora Greenwell.) ioe PPLE 


GEORGE CUPPLES, 
Small S8vo, 3a ¢ 8vo, cloth gilt extra. 


With Illustrations. 
he cloth g gilt extra, 5s. 


HYMNS for the YOUNG. With Music 


Svo, ls 6d, 


‘The SECRET HISTORY of the 


IHluman Nature. By Mrs. | 
Vith Dlastrations, Crown 


Stories. By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author 
of “Gideon's Rock.” 2 vols, post Svo, 21s, 


MUSIC and MORALS. 


H.R. HAWEIS. Post 8yo, 12s. 


The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of PRAYER 


| 
| for the DEPARTED, With copious Notes and 
| 
| 
H 
| 


By tho Rev. 


By ONSLOW YORKE. 


Appendices. By the Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE 
LEK, D.C.L. F.S.A, Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. 
Demy 8vo 


ms? at ALL HAPPENED, &e. By 
Mrs. PARK, A: knthor uf * Dorothy Fox. 2 vols. 


WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINA- 


and other Links | 


THE PRINCESS and the GOBLIN. By PASSAGES from the FRENCH and | TION: being Collection « fia etioal end other 


GEORGE MA‘ )ONALD. With 30 Llustrations 
by Arthur Hv ag 


. Crown 8vo, cloth giltextra, 5s, | 


ITALIAN NOTE BOOKS of NALHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. 2 vols. post Svo, 24s, 


V orks. By GEORGE 
Pocket Volumes, in neat Case, £2 2s. 





STRAHAN AND CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, 
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WILLIAM §&. 


BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID, 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UN 
PLANS OF 
1, 1a, 2, 8, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; 


WITI 
At 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is the best article next to 
Sterling Silver that can be used as such, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
A small set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, ‘as follows :— 


Thread. 
Shell. 


King's or 


Patterns, 


£s.d£s.d£s.d 


Zz 
- a 


12 Table Forks., 

12 Table Spoons . 

12 Dessert Forks..... 

12 Dessert Spoons , 

12 Tea Spoons .,......... 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 
2 Sauce Ladies ., 
1 Gravy Spoon ... 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt ole 
1 Mustard Spoon. gilthowl. ° 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......|. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers...... 
1 Butter Knife ,... 
1 Soup Ladle ,, 
1 Sugar Sifter. 


Total..........£9 161116012 8 613 26 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
umber of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ,........£1 2s per doz. 
Dessert do., 16s Tea Spoons, 10s. 


EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £21 16s. 
ISH COVERS, Electro Silver, from 

£9 the Set of Four to £26, 
ORNER DISHES, Electro Silver, 


from £7 10s to £18 18s the Setof Four; Warmers, 
£7 28 6d to £15 lis, 


_ T BOXES, from 12s to £5 5s. 
RUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 


Electro Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices, 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and Car- 
vers. All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—The 
Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country, 
Portable Showers, 8s 
Pillar Showers, £3 to Sponging, 6s to 32s, 
£5 12s. Hip, 13s to 31s 6d. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 11s 6d to 48s the 
Set of Three. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and 

PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps _ deties 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £% Each Lamp 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their pro- 
per action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 4s per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each ; C himneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. L: —_— of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety 
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Nursery, 18s to 38s. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES. 
—Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Verti, the produciions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON imports them direct. 
17s 6d to £45, 
from 15s 6d to £16 10s, 
6d to £16 Lis, 


Candelabra, per pair 
BronzeB,...s00000000 sreveseeses from 4s 


I LISTS OF PRICES, & 


39 Oxford Street ; 


YRIVALLED STOCK, 


THE LARGE SHOW-ROOMs, 


20 


and 1 Newman yard, London, W. 





EDSTEADS.—'The best Show of IRON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom. 
—Upwards of 150 different Patterns always fixed 
for inspection. ‘These are, even in the lowest 
prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best manufac- 
ture, 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, Ils each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &c., 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, Ils each. 

Children’s Cots, from 15s to £15 15s. 

Ornamented Ironand Brass Bedsteads, from 20s to £35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 60s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 

Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6 ft. long, 2ft. Gin. wide, price 45s; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 


sizes, £3 11s. This will also form a useful Couch. 
I EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. 
Mattresses. 


B 


Width—; 3ft. )4f.-Gin) Sft. 





Best Straw 

Best French Alva 

Best Cotton Flock 

Coloured Wool 

Best Brown Wool.. 

Good White Wool 

Extra Super ditto, ditto .... 

Superior Horsehair ditto 

Extra Super ditto............ 

German Spring Hair Stuffing . 

Extra Super ditt0.........sscseesees 

French Mattress for use over — 

Extra Super ditto, ditto. \3 

Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib....... 

Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per Ib.../3 ° 

Do. Best White ditto, at 3s per Ib../4 3.17 6) 7 2 . 
Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolstetgh from 6s to 

29s 6d; Down Pillows, from 10s 6d to 17s 64. Blankets, 

Cou nterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 
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OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 
In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has in addition to his other 


Stock, 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS .........wide  3ft.  dft. 6in. 
Good Maple or Oak , lis 6d 2038 6d 
Best Polished PURE scoscreesee 28s 6d 32s Od 
Mahogany, Circular Marble 
358 O04 


tops.... 
Best do., 

70s 0d 
3ft. Gin, 


tops 
DRAWERG..........000 
Good Maple or Oak , 373 Od 
Best Polished Pine., 72s 6d 
Best Mahogany .. 95s Od 
DRESSING-TABLES. 3ft. Gin. 
Good Maple or Oak ........ 21s 6d 
29s Od 
47s 6d 


4ft. 
24s Od 
36s 0d 


26s 0d 


3s 0d 

3ft. 
28s 0d 
578 Od 
73s 6a 

3ft. 
17s 0d 
25s 6d 


453 0d 


Square, Marblo- 
87s 6d 
4ft. 
55s 0d 
95s 0d 
130s 0d 
4ft. 
25s 0d 
33s 0d 


55s Od 


Best Polished Pine.. 

3est Mahogany, Drawers.. 
WARDROBES, with 

Drawers, Trays, and 

Hanging Space 

Good Maple or Oak...... 

Best Polished Pine . 


4ft. Gin, 
1l5s 0d 
10s 0d 
255s Od 
iu prop 


5ft. 
127s 6d 
200s Od 
200s 0d 
ortion. 


Best Mahogany : 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &e., 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany chairs, covered 
in leather, stuffed horse- 
hair 
Mahogany Couc hes ...... 
Mahogany Dining- table 5, 
telescope action, size 
OPE, WF BPR coscesetresece . 135s 0d 
Mahogany Sideboards }{ = ag 


£9 lus 


35s Cd 


170s Od 


27s 6d 
1U5s Ud 


42s 0d 
2lus Od 


155s 0d 
5 ft. 
£9 Os 

£13 10s 


190s 0d 
6 ft. 
£11 Os 
With plate-glass backs £23 0s 
Easy Chair stuffed 
horsehair, 65s to 180s 


373 6a 50s 





THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON 
John’s Wood, West End (all Part 


TWICE DAILY :—Bayswater 
Party... {Belsize os ark. 
MONDAY, WEDNESD NY. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, a 
WEDNESDAY and SATURI 


‘amden Town, St. 
City. 
Chelsea, 
and FRIDAY: 
1 SATURDAY :— 
AY :—Dalston, 


T} 
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delivery ata 


we 
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small fixed r 


the most 


uLL, of No.1 Wel 
bed by him at tl 


(Brixton. 
Hackney, 
Goods be 
distan 
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“). 
Holloway. 
Islington. 
Herne Hill. 


Kennington. 
. Highgate. 


laverstock Hill, | 


Highbury. Kenti 


‘ulham, Hammersmith. 


Camberwell. | 
Clapbam, as 
Hampstead, Holloway (Upyx 
yond the above-named pla 


(Borough, 


t parts of the United Kingdom by Tailway 


lington Street, ix the Preeinct of 
SPECTATOR” Cfiice, Ne Wellingten Street, § 


£ et, Strand 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—Tihe 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM §, 
BURTON'S. 

Des- \Crvrs, 


Table. 
sert. perpr, 


f 
The Blades are all of the | 
iinest Steel. 


h 


= 


 & 


34-inch ivory handles 
34 ditto balance ditto ., 
4 ditto, ditto. 

4 ditto fine ivory 

4 ditto extra large ditto. eatietniil 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto... 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ............ 3 
Ditto, with silvered blades A ‘ 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ... 


per doz. 


_ oon 


ao 
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y ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 

' BRUSHES and TURNERY), and every 
Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS, is 
arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, 


£ 

Kitchen Utensils... 67 
Brushes and Tur- 

DOTY eevee 21 





| ———— 

Total per set.,.'88 13 66912 218 9 7.7 1% 

Any singlearticle may be had at the same price quoted 

for it in the different lists. For particulars see Illus. 
trated Catalogue, which can be bad free by post. 


ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns,are onshow. Block-tin dish 
covers, 16s the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 
35s 6d to 49s 6d the set; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver-plated handles, £3 2s to £6 8s the set of 
five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block 
tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 308; 
Britannia metal, 83s to 80s; electro-plated on Britannis 
metal, full size, £5 5s; ditto on nickel, full size, £10, 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 

RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 


.....from 8s to £9 53, 
,from £2 15s to £33 10s, 
from 3s 6d to £5 12s, 
seoeeeefrom £2 108 to £25, 
from £1 12s to £100, 

... from 3s 3d to £4 10s, 


Black Register Stoves ... 
Bright do., ormolu orname 
Bronzed Fenders 

Steel and Ormolu Fenders 
Chimney-Pieces...........+++ os 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM &. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection, 
The prices vary from 1s 9d to 150s, Plain black open 
Scoops from Is %d; do. do, zinc-lined, from 
4s 6d; Covered Box Scoops, from 4s 6d; do, 
with Hand-scoop, from 10s 6d; do. do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from 12s; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 20s to 150s, There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 


JAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Miché Trays, per . 
Set of Three from 23s, to 10 guineas. 
Ditto Iron ditto from 7s Gd to 4 guineas, 
Waiters, Cuke and Bread Baskets equally low. 


" IRN ° ” ry 
E A URNS, of LONDON MAKE 
NLY.—The large st assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TE. A URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale at from 30s 





Kensington. 
sh Town. 


trifling. 


the Savor, Sirand.in the County of M 


to £6 


AND ITS SUBUREBS AS UNDER. 


Pimiico. 


| Kilburn. 
Shepherd's Push. 


Notting Hill. 
Tulse Hill, 


Lambeth. 
Walworth. 


Wan 
Peckham. | 


. Kingsland, 
es delivered by spe rcial arrangement. 


WILLIAM §. 


t 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


aforesaid Saturday, ecember 00, 1871, 
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